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OUTDOOR TIME. 


By long established usage the summer has come to be 
regarded as vacation time—the season for living out of 
doors—and this idea is so firmly established that one 
would be laughed at, or at least regarded as a freak of 
nature by his employer, if he suggested taking his vaca- 
tion at any time other than the summer or the early 
autumn. Nevertheless, strong as is custom, the world is 
showing year by year more originality—a greater ten- 
dency to break away from habits established by long use. 

Nowadays, people who do not have to work for their 
living commonly leave the big cities in May, and do not 
return until December; yet it is within the memory of 
many of our readers when fashionable people left New 
York about July 1, and returned about September 1. 

There are many of the elect who understand very well 
that any month of the year is good to take a vacaticn in, 
and there are some who would like to take thirty days 
in every month, That would not be wholesome for most 


‘people; but we do think that a vacation in summer and 


another in winter are wonderfully helpful to the man or 
woman whose pursuits will admit of them. Opposed as 
the two seasons are, they stimulate to widely different 
lives. An outing in winter means brisk and hard physical 
work, with its accompanying improvement in physical 
condition, and a return to office or avocation far better 
able, for the rest of the year, to perform the accustomed 
task. Energy is stimulated and brain is made clear, so 
that the individual’s whole efficiency is vastly increased. 
The summer vacation is often an idling time, an absolute 
rest, which, under certain conditions, may be just as 
wholesome and just as recuperative as a more vigorous 
life. 

In these days of specialization, when a man throughout 
the greater part of the year does the same things over 
and over again, the brain and muscle cells get warped 
end twisted from their natural condition. The chief use 
of the vacation is to change the work of these cells from 
that which they have been performing over and over 
again for weeks and months, and for a time to give these 
cells the opportunity to take up a fresh and unaccustomed 
set of operations which shall enable them to regain their 
normal condition. In addition to this variety of work— 
which is rest—the benefit to health that comes from 
natural living and from pure air are large factors in the 
well being derived from vacation. 

For most of us, vacations will still come in the sum- 
mer, during the period of great heat and when business is 
slack and we can best be spared from the work that 
occupies us through most of the year; and for most of us 
this time—as it comes every year—is coming now. How 
may it be most profitably employed? The answers to 
this question. would be as- various in character and num- 
bers as are the readers of Forest AND STREAM. There 
are men who will go to. their salmon rivers in Canada 
and Newfoundland, or on their yachts to Europe, or to 
their summer homes on fair Canadian lakes, or, a little 
later, to the Rocky Mountains for the hunting, but most 
of us find it impracticable to devote so much time to our 
play spell. What we all should do is to move ourselve ; 
as far as possible from the pursuits and the scenes whicl 
commonly surround us, and to get as close as may be to 
that Mother Nature which is so far from the dwellers in 
towns and in cities. Most of us need, above all 
things, the change of thought and work which mean rest, 
and that change should consist of an occupation that inter- 
ests and amuses. Whether it be sailing or paddling or 
angling or camping or shooting, it should be the thing 
that we have thought of and looked forward to all 
through the winter—the thing that has been a mingling 
of joyous memories of the past and of happy anticipations 
for the future. 


No prescription can be given as to the form of outing 


for 1904 for man or woman; but one thing definite may 
be advised: If possible during your vacation, occupy 
yourself with that thing that you most wish to do. 








PLATFORM PLANK IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


THE constant growth of the non-sale of game idea, 
enunciated and recommended many years ago by Forest 
AND STREAM as its platform plank, is an interesting testi- 
monial to the common sense of the English-speaking peo- 
ple of this continent. The last adhesion to it comes from 
Victoria, B. C., as recently as April 29 last. 


On that evening the Fish and Game Club, which com- 


prises among its members many of the most intelligent, 
wealthiest, and most influential men in British Columbia, 
held an extraordinary session in the Driard House. At 
that meeting there was unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion requesting the Government to amend the Game Act 
sc as to prohibit absolutely the sale of game at any time 
in the Province for three years. The club predicts that, 
unless this is done, British Columbia will shortly witness 
the extinction of its game birds and mammals. There is 
much violation of the laws by white men, and the Indians 
kill unceasingly. There is much hide selling, and still 
more selling of heads. 

A few years ago British Columbia had within its boun- 
daries some of the very best big-game grounds in North 
America, but many of the settlers, with the fatuousness 
of men the world over, seemed to think either that the 
game would last forever, or else that they must hurry to 
kill all of it they could before anyone else had a chance 
to get any. So they killed deer to feed their hogs through 
the winter, and one man killed, cut off, and brought down 
off the mountains—but did not skin or clean—more than 
fifty large ram’s heads during the winter. He stacked 
them up, thinking that when he got ready he would clean 
them and take them in to the man who had offered him 
$5 apiece for them. But he never got ready. Spring 
came on, the weather grew warm, and his sheep’s heads 
all spoiled. 

This is the way some of British Columbia’s big game 
went, 





THE OYSTER OF THE CITIES. 


Tue talk and the writing about oysters and typhoid 
germs of which there has lately been so much, while at 
first it may be harmful to the oyster trade, may, on the 
other hand, be helpful to those who enjoy good oysters. 
For years past there has been complaint among people 
who imagine that they know what oysters should be that 
the highly esteemed, old-fashioned bivalve of good flavor 
has disappeared from the land, and its place has been 
taken by a white, plump simulacrum, fair and lovely to 
the eye, but flat and tasteless to the palate—a real dead 
sea apple. From this has arisen the present day practice 
of drenching the oyster with vinegar, horseradish, and 
tabasco sauce, in the endeavor to give it some flavor. , 

Dr. Morris points out in the admirable note on this 
subject which we print to-day that oysters which have 
been “floated” at the mouth of streams, or, as in the large 
cities, have been taken from the salt water, kept in cellars, 
and drenched constantly with fresh water, become plump, 
white, and handsome, but also have washed from them all 
the salt and all the true oyster flavor, and very soon 
become, in the opinion of many veteran connoisseurs of 
the oyster, unfit to eat. This practice has long been 
known, and is apparently not objected to by the public, 
most of whom do not know what a real oyster is and 
should be. Oysters so treated are destined for use in 
cities, or for export to Europe, or for inland consumption. 

The possibility of the oyster carrying typhoid bacteria 
to the eater is a very real one; yet, on the other hand, 
perhaps more people are killed each year by lightning 
than die of typhoid fever contracted. from eating oysters. 
Nevertheless, since the danger is real, and since it is one 
of the most stupid things in the world to take unnecessary 
risks, it is the part of wisdom for all consumers of 
oysters to frown on the fattened bivalve. 

While this condition does not prevail everywhere, it 
is almost universal in large cities, and still more so away 
from the seacoast. Yet if you go to some little New 
England or New Jersey or Maryland village on the coast, 
and.eat oysters there fresh from the local waters, you 
will enjoy those that .are delicious, and entirely 


different from those furnished at the most high priced 
restaurants or in the wealthiest homes of New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. 

It is acknowledged that to the eye the fattened oyster is 
more attractive than the -natural darker and more 
shrunken one just from the salt water; but it may reason- 
ably be urged that people do not eat oysters for the grati- 
fication of the esthetic senses, but for the gratification of 
the palate. 

Dr. Morris’ letter performs a real service in pointing 
out that the fattened oyster is a sick oyster, and in thus 
warning the public of the truth about this delicious shell 
fish. The oyster dealer need not fear this truth. If his 
trade has been injured, he has the remedy in his own 
hands. Let him abandon his present methods and furnish 
his customers with the genuine oyster, not the diluted 
product of modern times. On the other hand, the con- 
sumer of oysters has the power to protect himself from 
the danger of eating sick oysters, and to correct the 
present practice of the dealers. Let him demand the 
natural shell fish, which the dealer can furnish just about 
as cheaply and conveniently as the white and tasteless 
article that the dwellers in large cities are now content 
to eat. 


ADIRONDACK LANDS. 


THE decision rendered by Hon. Arthur L. Andrews as 
referee in certain actions for the ejectment of occupants 
of lands claimed by the State, is of very great public in- 
terest. It represents a step toward clearing up and 
settling the question of land titles in the Adirondack 
region. Many of these titles are more or less doubtful. 
Originally of no value except for the timber which they 
bore, the lands have been purchased and lumbered over, 
and sold for taxes, and bought and sold and squatted on, 
until, in many cases, the task of tracing back a title is 
one of great difficulty. 

In the present case, however, this appears to have been 
done, and the decision as to the great tract occupied by 
Mr, Ladew has been in favor of the State. 

No doubt he will appeal from the decision, and the 
matter will be carried to the highest courts. Whether 
the ultimate decision be in favor of occupant or claimant, 
it is highly desirable that the question of the title to these 
lands, and to all other Adirondack lands, be definitely 
established, and since these lands now have a value, such 
questions are quite sure to be determined before long. 

The State of New York now possesses nearly 2,000 
square miles of forest preserve, of which more than 1,800 
square miles are in the Adirondack region; but this land 
lies more or less scattered about—a little here and a little 
there—interrupted by private ownership, and therefore 
much less desirable than if it were compact. It is to be 
lieped that as time goes on action may be taken to secure 
for the State more and more of this Adirondack land; 
and that, if not in our time, at least within the next gen- 
eration, the State of New York may possess in the 
Adirondack region a beautiful public park of great extent 
and lying all in one body. 








THE fourth volume of the Book of the Boone and 
Crockett Club, now making its appearance, is interesting 
on many accounts. It is much larger than any of the 
club’s previous publications, and much more fully illus- 
trated, having, we believe, no iess than forty-six full-page 
plates between its covers. It is also notable for having a 
lcong’and extremely interesting article from the pen of 
President Roosevelt. The frontispiece of the work is an 
admirable portrait of the President, and there is a sketch of 
him as the founder of the Boone and Crockett Club. 


Tue bill providing for the protection of the wild black 
bear in New York has added somewhat to the gaiety—if 
not of nations—at least of a certain part of the public 
press of this State. Now, however, since Governor 
Odell has signed the bill, it is definitely determined that 
the wild bear is an innocent and harmless beast, and 
may be pursued, taken or killed only at certain definite 
times and seasons, What the result of this legislation 
will be on the sheep and horse industry of the Adiron- 
dacks, and on the peace of mind of the local berry picker, 
remains to be seen; but we may feel quite sure that the 
cpponents of the bill have not, as yet, said their last word 
about it. 
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Trails. of the Pathfinders.—VII. 
Lewis tit Clark.—I. 


Most famous of all the pathfinders of the United 
States are Lewis and Clark, explorers of the Missouri 
River to its headwaters, and of the Columbia, from its 
headwaters to the Pacific; and thus the spanners of the 
continent. They were not, it is true, the first to traverse 
the wilderness which lay between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, but of these who bore the name American they 
were the first. : 

In 1803 Louisiana was ceded by France to the United 
States for the sum of about fifteen millions of doilars ; 
but its boundaries were entirely uncertain. and neither 
the nation which sold nor that which bought knew what 
this territory included, how far it extended north or 
south or west, nor who nor what were its inhabitants. 
‘There were a few French, a few Spaniards, a few Creoles, 
together with some Americans, English and Germans, and 
ihe slaves which they possessed. Little was known of the 
country, save for a short distance beyond the Missis- 
sippi River; but it was obviously important to the new 
owners of the land to find out at once what the purchase 
meant to the United States. 3 

One thing seemed certain: the population of the United 
States, which had already spread far beyond the Alle- 
gheny Mountains, was constantly increasing, and 
constantly pushing westward. The encroachments of the 
whites on the territory occupied by various tribes of the 
Indians were continual, and the Indians, naturally enough, 
resented, and sometimes resisted, these encroachments. 
Here, west of the Mississippi River, was a vast territory, 
unoccupied save by Indian tribes, many of whom were 
wanderers. The population of this unoccupied territory 
was so sparse that no doubt it seemed to President Jef- 
ferson that here was room for all the Indians east of the 
Mississippi, and one of his first acts after the cession 
was concluded, was to attempt to learn what he could 
with regard to the occupancy of this territory, presumably 
in the hope that all the Indians east of the Mississippi 
might be persuaded to move westward beyond that river. 

Besides this, Jefferson had already—more than :2n years 
before—endeavored to send out men to cross the conti- 
nent to the Pacific Coast, but the effort had failed. But 
in January, 1803, before the completion of the purchase of 
Louisiana, he attempted this once more, recommending 
to Congress the dispatching of a party to trace the Mis- 
souri River to its source, and to go thence to the Pacific 
Ocean. , 

It is impossible for any man now living to conceive 
what such an expedition must have meant to the men who 
were to command it. Here was a vast and unknown ter- 
ritory of indefinite width, peopled by unknown in- 
habitants, uncertain as to its food supply, containing un- 
known dangers and obstacles, which must be crossed on 
ioot—though the journey could be begun by boat. It is 
true that the rumors long before brought back from the 
upper Mississippi Valley by Carver suggested waterways 
across the continent, but these were no more than rumors, 
and were mingled with an amount of fable which cast 
doubt on the whole story. It will be remembered that 
Carver, speaking of the country west of the St. Pierre 
(Minnesota) River, says: 

“A little to the northwest of the heads of the Mis- 
souri and the St. Pierre, the Indians further told me, that 
there was a nation rather smaller and whiter than the 
neighboring tribes, who cultivate the ground, and (as far 
as I could gather from their expressions) in some 
measure the arts. To this account they added that some 
cf the nations who inhabit those parts that lie to the west 
of the Shining Mountains have gold so plenty among 
them that they make their most common utensils of it. 
These mountains (which I shall describe more particu- 
larly hereafter) divide the waters that fall into the South 
Sea from those that run into the Atlantic. 

“The people dwelling near them are supposed to be 
some of the different tribes that were tributary to the 
Mexican kings, and who fled from their native country to 
seek an asylum in these parts about the time of the con- 
quest of Mexico by the Spaniards, mcre than two cen- 
turies ago. 

“As some confirmation of this supposition, it. is_re- 
marked that they have chosen the most ior parts 
ior their retreat, being still prepossessed with: a notion 
that the sea coasts have been infested ever since with 
monsters vomiting fire, and hurling about thunder and 
lightning; from whose bowels issued men, who, with un- 
seen instruments, or by the power of magic, killed the 
harmless Indians at an astonishing distance. From such 
as these their forefathers (according to a tradition 
among them that still remains unimpaired) fled to the re- 
tired abodes they now inhabit. For, as they found that 
the floating monsters which had thus terrified them could 
not approach the land, and that those who had descended 
irom their sides did not care to make excursions to any 
considerable distance from them, they formed a resolu- 
tion to betake themselves to some country that lay far 
from the seacoast, where only they could be secure from 
guch diabolical enemies, They accordingly set out with 
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their families, and, after a long peregrination, settled 
themselves near these mountains, where they concluded 
they had found a place of perfect security. * * * 

“That range of mountains, of which the Shining Moun- 
tains are a part, begin at Mexico, and, continuing north- 
ward on the back, or to the east of California, separate 
the waters of those numerous rivers that fall either into 
the Gulf of Mexico or the Gulf of California. From 
thence, continuing their course still northward between 
the sources of the Mississippi and the rivers that run into 
the South Sea, they appear to end in about forty-seven or 
furty-eight degrees of north latitude, where a number of 
rivers arise and empty themselves either into the South 
Sea, into Hudson Bay, or into the waters that com- 
municate between these two seas. 

“Among these mountains, those that lie to the west of 
the River St. Pierre are called the Shining Mountains, 
from an infinite number of crystal stones, of an amazing 
size, with which they are covered, and which, when the 
sun shines full upon them, sparkle so as to be seen at a 
very great distance. 

“This extraordinary range of mountains is calculated 
to be more than three thousand miles in length, without 
any very considerable intervals, which, I believe, sur- 
passes anything of the kind in the other quarters of the 
globe. Probably in future ages they may be found to 
contain more riches in their bowels than those of In- 
destan and Malabar, or that are produced on the Golden 
Coast of Guinea; nor will I except even the Peruvian 
Mines. To the west of these mountains, when explored 
by future Columbuses or Raleighs, may be found other 
lakes, rivers and countries, full fraught with all the 
necessaries or luxuries of life; and where future genera- 
tiens may find an asylum, whether driven from their 
ccuntry by the ravages of lawless tyrants or by religious 
persecutions, or reluctantly leaving it to remedy the in- 
conveniences arising from a superabundant increase of 
inhabitants; whether, I say, impelled by these, or allured 
by hopes of commercial advantages, there is little doubt 
but their expectations will be fully gratified in these rich 
and unexhausted climes.” 

Such was the information concerning the proposed 
journey which Lewis and Clark possessed. But they were 
inade of the stuff which constituted the old-time Ameri- 
cans; they had the sturdy independence, the unshrinking 
courage, and the dogged perseverance which gave to 
America its Daniel Boone, its Davy Crockett, and its 
Zebulon M. Pike; and they set out with cheerfulness, 
even with eagerness, to perform their task. The expedi- 
tion started late in the year 1803, and proceeded up the 
river by boat. There were about forty-five men at the start, 
of whom twenty-five were soldiers, the whole company be- 
ing enlisted as soldiers a little later. The baggage of the 
outfit consisted chiefly of ammunition, together with goods 
to be used as presents for the Indians. The transportation 
consisted of boats, one a keel boat, 55 feet long, drawing 
3 feet of water, fitted for 22 oars and d sail; the other two 
were pirogues, or open boats, one of six, the other of 
seven oars. There were two horses, which were to be 
taken along the bank for the purpose of hunting in time 
cf scarcity, or for bringing in game that was killed. 

Having wintered at Wood River, the start was made 
on the 14th of May, 1804. At first their progress was not 
rapid. Nevertheless, before long they came to the coun- 
try of the Osages. The story given of the origin of the 
tribe is worth repeating: “According to universal be- 
lief, the founder of the nation was a snail, passing a 
quiet existence along the banks of the Osage, till a high 
ticod swept him down to the Missouri, and left him ex- 
posed on the shore. The heat of the sun at length 
ripened him into a man; but with the change of his nature 
he had not forgotten his native seats on the Osage, to- 
ward which he immediately bent his way. He was, how- 
ever, soon overtaken by hunger and fatigue, when, hap- 
pily, the Great Spirit appeared, and, giving him a bow and 
arrow, showed him how to kill and cook deer, and cover 
himself with the skin. He then proceeded to his original 
residence; but as he approached the river he was met by 
a beaver, who inquired, haughtily, who he was, and by 
what authority he came to disturb his possession. The 
Osage answered that the river was his own, for he had 
once lived on its borders. As they stood disputing, the 
daughter of the beaver came, and having, by her en- 
treaties, reconciled her father to this young stranger, it 
was proposed that the Osage should marry the young 
beaver, and share with her family the enjoyment of the 
river. The Osage readily consented, and from this happy 
union there soon came the village and the nation of the 
Wasbasha, or Osages, who have ever since preserved a 
pious reverence for their ancestors, abstaining from the 
chase of the beaver, because in killing that animal they 
killed a brother of the Osage.” 

Struggling on northward, Lewis and Clark passed the 
Otoes and Missourias, and on June 25 reached the mouth 
of the Kansas—named from the Indians living on its 
benks—340 miles from the Mississippi. Game was 


abundant, and there are allusions to deer, elk, and buf- 
falo. At the mouth of the Platte River they sent out 
messengers to bring in Indians, since a portion of their 
duty was to endeavor to make peace among the different 
tribes they met with. Otoes and Pawnees lived not far 
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off, one of the Pawnee villages being then on the Platte, 
while another was on the Republican, and a third on the 
Wolf—now known as the Loup River. Incidental refer- 
euce is here made to several tribes which wander and 
hunt on the heads of the. Platte River, and thence to the 
Rock Mountains; one of these is called the Staitan, or 
Kite Indians, said to have acquired the name of Kite from 
their flying; that is, from “their being always on horse- 
back.” These Indians are, no doubt, the Cheyennes, 
formerly spelled in a variety of ways, of which Schians 
was then one of the commonest. If we imagine that the 
two t’s in Staitan are misprints for h’s, we have almost 
the present word. These Indians are said to be extremely 
ferocious, and the most warlike of all the western In- 
dians; they never yield in battle, nor spare their enemies, 
and the retaliation of this barbarity has almost ex- 
tinguished the nation. After these, according to our 
authors, come the Wetapahato and Kiawa tribes, asso- 
ciated together, and amounting to two hundred men. 
The first of these names is interesting, for it is obviously 
a corruption of Wi ta pat (pronounced We to pate), 
which is the name by which the Cheyennes to-day call the 
Kiowas. Other tribes are mentioned, hardly now to be 
identified. 

On July 31 a party of Otoe and Missouria Indians came 
te their camp, and, on the following day, a council was 
held, at which presents, medals, and other ornaments 
were given to the Indians. The point Was council 
was held was given the name Council Bluffs; it stands 
to-day across the river from Omaha, Nebraska, A little 
further up the river they reached an old Omaha village, 
once consisting of three hundred cabins, but it had been 
burned about 1799, soon after the smallpox had destroyed 
fcur hundred men, and a proportion of the women and 
children. This dread disease gave the Omahas the worst 
blow that they had ever received, and, perhaps even as 
much as their wars with the Pawnees, reduced them to a 
tributary people. On August 16, two parties were sent 
cut to catch fish on a little stream. “They made a drag 
with small willows and bark, and swept the creek; the 
first company brought three hundred and eighteen, and 
the second upward of eight hundred, consisting of pike, 
bass, fish resembling salmon, trout, redhorse, buffalo, one 
rockfish, one flatback, perch, catfish, a small species of 
perch, called on the Ohio silverfish, and a shrimp of the 
same size, shape and flavor of those about New Orleans 
and the lower part of the Mississippi.” 

A few days before, one of their Frenchmen had de- 
serted, and the commanding officers had sent out men to. 
capture him. This they succeeded in doing, but the man 
subsequently escaped again. On the 18th they received 
znother party of Indians—Otoes and Missourias. The 
next day the first death occurred in the expedition, that 
of Charles Floyd, who was buried on the top of the hill, 
and his grave marked by a cedar post. Further up the 
siream, beyond the mouth of the Big Sioux River, they 
killed their first buffalo. Near the mouth of the White- 
stone they found a curious mound, described as a regu- 
lar parallelogram, the longest side being three hundred 
yards, and the shorter sixty or seventy. It rises sixty-five 
cr seventy feet above the plain, and shows at the summit 
a level side about twelve feet in breadth and ninety in 
length. This, according to the Sioux, was called the Hill 
of the Little People, and they believe that it is the abode 
of little devils, in human form, of about eighteen inches 
high, and with remarkably large heads; they are armed 
with sharp arrows, with which they are very skillful, and 
are always on the watch to kill those who should have 
the hardihood to approach their residence.” Many In- 
dians have been killed by these spirits, and, among others, 
three Omaha Indians, only a few years before. The 
Sioux, Omahas and Otoes are so afraid of the place that 
they never visit it. 

The wind blows so strongly over the plain in which this 
mound stands that insects are obliged to seek shelter on 
its leeward side, or be driven against it. The little birds 
which feed on these insects resort there in great numbers 
to pick them up. There the brown martin was so em- 
ployed, and the birds were so tame that they would not 
fly until closely approached. 

At Calumet Bluff the party was visited by a number of 
Yankton Sioux, brought in by Sergeant Pryor and his 
party, who had gone to the village to induce them to 
come to the river. A council was held with these In- 
dians, and presents given them; and in the evening the 
Indians danced for the entertainment of the white men. 
To the Durions—Frenchmen who were trading with these 
Indians—presents were given; and they were requested to 
try to make peace between the Yanktons and their 
enemies. 

Reference is made to the soldier bands of the Sioux 
and Cheyennes, though without much comprehension of 
what this organization is. It is spoken of in these terms: 
“It is an association of the most active and brave young 
men, who are bound to each other by attachment, secured 
by a vow never to retreat before any danger or give way 
to their enemies. In war they go forward without shel- 
tering themselves behind trees, or aiding their natural 
valor by any artifice. This punctilious determination not 
tc be turned from their course became heroic or ridicu- 
lous a short time since, when the Yanktons were crossing 
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Missouri on the ice. A hole lay immediately. in their 
oar which tight easily have been avoided by going 
round. This the foremost of the band disdained to do, 
but went straight forwatd, and was lost. The others 
would have ‘Sliced his example, but were forcibly pre- 
vented by the rest of the tribe. The young men sit, and 
encamp, and dance together, distinct from the rest of the 
nation; they are generally about thirty or thirty-five years 
cld, and such is the deference paid to courage, that their 
seats in council are superior to those of: the chiefs, and 
their persons more respected. But, as may be supposed, 


uch indiscreet bravery will soon diminish the numbers 
: Mf pe who practice it, so that the band is now reduced 

tc four warriors, who were among our visitors. These 

were the remains of twenty-two, who composed the so- 

ciety not long ago; but, in a battle with the Kite Indians 

ct the Black Mountains, eighteen of them were killed, 

and these four were dragged from the field by their 

nions.” ; 

<oThe list of the Sioux tribes here given includes the 

Yanktons, the Tetons of the Burned Woods—now called 

Brulés; the Tetons Okandandas—now known as Ogal- . 
lalas; the Teton Minnakenozzo—Minneconjous ; the 

‘Teton Saone—Santees; Yanktons of the Plains—Yank- 

tonnaies; the Mindawarcarton—Minnewakaton; the 

Wahpatoota—Wahpatones ; the Sistasoone—Sissetons. 

Not far beyond Calumet Bluffs were found extraor- 
dinary earth works, said by the explorers and French in- 
terpreters to be common on the Platte, the Kansas, and 
the James rivers. The Puncas were next passed, above 
La Riviére qui Court—the Niobrara. These are said to 
kave been largely reduced in numbers by the attacks of 
their enemies, and to be now associating with the 
Omahas, and residing on the head of the Loup and the 
Running Water. Above here the first prairie dogs were 
scen; and not long after they were rejoined by one of 
their men who, twelve days before, had been sent off after 
Jost horses, and, having found them, shad been wandering 
along the river for twelve days, seeking his party. Men- 
tion is made on September 17 of a great prairie dog town, 
and it is told that their presence here enticed to this place 
“wolves of a small kind, hawks, and polecats, all of which 
‘animals we saw, and presume that they fed on the squir- 
els.” The whole country here had recently been burned, 
cand was now covered with young grass, on which herds 
«of antelope and buffalo were feeding. : 

On the 20th, the party had a narrow escape from being 
buried under a falling bank, undermined by the river. 
(On this day a fort and a large trading house built by Mr. 
Loizel for the purpose of trading with the Sioux was 
passed on Cedar Island, and the following day Indians 
stole one of their horses. They had now come to the 
country of the Teton Indians, and, holding a council with 
ithem, had more or less trouble, which would undoubtedly 
ihave resulted in fighting, had it not been for the prudence 
of Captain Clark. The Indians were insolent, and were 
disposed to go just as far as permitted in annoying the 
white people. - However, they were not allowed to im- 
pose on the party, and a short distance above this the 
main Teton village was passed, and here Captains Lewis 
and Clark were met at the river bank by ten young men, 
who carried them on buffalo robes to the large house 
where the council was to be held—an evidence of the 
lhighest respect. In this shelter were about seventy men, 
sitting about the chief, before whom were placed a Span- 
ish flag and American flag which Lewis and Clark had 
‘given him. Within the circle was the pipe, supported on 
two forked sticks, about six or eight inches from the 
‘ground, and beneath the pipe was scattered the down of 
1 swan. Food was cooking over the fire, and near the 
Ikettle a large amount of buffalo meat, intended as a 
present. The feast consisted of a dog, pemitigon, and 
jpomme blanche, and was ladled into wooden dishes with 
‘a horn spoon. After eating and smoking, a number of 
dances were performed.. Concerning these, the very in- 
‘correct opinion is expressed: “Nor does the music ap- 
jpear to be anything more than a confusion of noises, dis- 
tinguished only by hard or gentle blows upon a buffalo 
skin; the song is perfectly extemporaneous.” It is, of 
course, well known now that these sorigs and dances are 
always the same, and never, by any chance, change. 

It is noted that these Indians, who appear to have been 
Ogallalas, had then a fashion of dressing the hair dif- 
ferent from anything recently known. The journal says: 
“The men shaved the hair off their heads, except a small 
tuft on the top, which they suffered to grow, and wore in 
plaits over the shoulders. To this they seemed much at- 
tached, as the loss of it is the usual sacrifice at the death 
‘of near relations.” The dress of men and women is 
‘described, and it is noted that the fire-bags of these Sioux 
were made of the dressed skins of skunks. The women’s 
‘dresses were not very unlike that of recent times. 

After four days spent with these Indians, preparations 
‘were made to proceed up the river; but the Indians did 
‘not seem willing to let them go. They did not show any 
iparticular hostility, but were extremely irritating, and 
jput the white men to so much trouble that they were 
‘obliged to threaten them with fighting. Even after they 
lhad at last succeeded in starting on their journey, these 
Sioux followed them along the river, and continued to 
annoy them. 


Not very far above the point where they were troubled 
by the Sioux, they came on a village of Arikaras, with 
whom some Frenchmen were living, and among them a 
M. Gravelines. This man brought together the Arikara 
chiefs for a conference, in which speeches were made to 
them similar to those already uttered to the Indians down 
the river. Some presents were given, but the offer of 
liquor was declined, the Indians saying that they were 
surprised that their father shotld present to them a 
liquor which would make them fools. From the Indians 
were received presents of corn, beans and squashes. The 
following day other councils were had at other villages 
of the Rees; and the explorers finally left them to go up 
the river. The history of this tribe is given with sub- 
stantial accuracy, and much is said about their habits and 
oer the rhea £S 

urther up river a camp of Sioux was passed, and 
beyond them a — — cet ge This 
name was given from discovery that “a few miles 
back from the Missouri there are two stones resembling 
human Sguees, and a third like a dog; all of which,.are 
- objects of great veneration among ‘the Arikaras,” isi Fy 











While nothing is said about the size of these figures, 
ofie wonders whether they have any possible relation to 
that stone figure known as the Standing Rock, concern- 
ing which the Yankton Sioux have a tradition. We have 
not heard of the figure of a mah in connection with the 
Standing Rock, but there was certainly the figure of a 
woman and of a dog, and the woman, who owned the dog, 
is said to have been a Ree woman. The Yankton tradi- 
ticn, however, is quite different from that given by Lewis 
and Clark. Their two stone figures are a lover and a 
girl whose parents declined to permit the marriage; and 
these two young persons, the man accompanied by his 
dog, met on the prairie, and, after wandering about, were 
at last turned to stone. The Standing Rock, which is 
now at Standing Rock Agency, in North Dakota, is said 
to have been a Ree woman, who, after having long been 
the only wife of her husband, became jealous when he 
took another wife, and, lagging behind the traveling body 
ot the Rees, was finally turned to stone, and remains to 
this day, a warning to all jealous women. 

A little later during the day’s journey they saw great 
numbers of “goats” (antelope) coming to the banks of 
the river. No doubt these animals were then migrating 
toward the mountains, or perhaps to the broken hills of 
the Little Missouri. On October 18 they passed the 
Cannon-ball River, referred to as Le Boulet; and here 
they met two Frenchmen who had been robbed by the 
Mandans, but who turned about and proceeded north 
again with the white men, in the hope of recovering their 
possessions. Game was extremely abundant—buffalo, elk, 
and deer. An Indian who was with them pointed out to 
them a number of round hills, in which he declared the. 
calumet birds—probably the thunder bird—had their 
homes. Geo. Birp GRINNELL, 

[To BE CONTINUED, ] 


Halcyon Days on the South Branch. 


BY 0. WARREN SMITH. 


It rained, and it had been raining for three weeks; 
but, nothing daunted, we hitched the horses to the plat- 
form wagon and started. We were the deacon, my wife 
and I and our little girl, and we were in search of a 
trout brook of which we had often heard but had never 
fished—the South Branch of the Oconto River, in Wis- 
consin. The deacon was boss and driver, my wife was 
cook, I was a hewer of wood and a carrier of water, 
while the little girl was in every one’s way and had the 
best time of all. 

It rained, but with everything and every one cov- 
ered with canvas, we pulled out of the city of Shawano, 
to the great amusement of clerks and the omnipresent 
sma!l boy. But the running fire of remarks which 
our appearance called forth kad no more effect on us 
than did the patter-patter of the raindrops. Why will 
people insist upon staying indoors when it rains, just 
because it rains? Nature, like woman, is never more 
beautiful than when in tears. The leaves upon the 
trees.seem to hold themselves so that the raindrops may 
caress them when falling. And how the birds enjoy the 
downpour! We see them hopping about, chirping con- 
tentedly, or sitting on the branch of a tree with ruffled 
feathers, enjoying a bath without exertion. Then there 
is no dust, and one almost has the world to himself, so 
few people get out when it rains. We enjoyed the ride 
to the utmost, and we started out with the idea of 
enjoying whatever nature sent us. 

Eight miles out of Shawano we came to Keshena, 
which is a small town upon the edge of the Keshena 
Indian Reservation. Here are located the Government 
schools, and the home of the Indian Agent, who kindly 
gave us a permit to fish upon the Indian lands. From 
Keshena we drove out to Keshena Falls, and stopped 
long enough to take a picture. Here the Wolf River 
tumbles over a granite wall twenty feet high, and after 
churning itself to foam, flows en calmly until it unites 
with the Fox River, some fifty odd miles to the south. 
But above Keshena Falls, rapid follows rapid, and 
falls follow falls in quick succession. I made a canoe 
trip down the Wolf some ten years ago, and I know 
all about it. 

From the falls we journeyed northeast. The rain 
ceased, and the sun came out scorching hot. The sand 
was deep, and being wet, clung to the wheels; and to 
ease the horses, we got out and walked. The delight 
of the little one over every wild flower and wilder rab- 
bit was contagious, and we surprised ourselves by 
singing some long forgotten hymn, learned in boy- 
hood. Somehow, when we come in close touch with 
nature, we seem to reach back and get hold of child- 
hood’s faith, hope and love. Near to nature’s heart 
the harsh word dies upon the lip unuttered, and the 
mean thought vanishes away. 

At 4 o’clock we reached the river, and I must say I 
was disappointed. I had looked for a river, and this 
stream, as it seemed to me, was little better than a 
creek; but ere twenty-four hours had passed, I was 
willing to call it a river. Before sundown, the tents 
were up, the horses quartered in a near-by Indian’s 
barn, and my wife had scraped acquaintance with the 
Indian’s wife, and took her picture as she sat dream- 
ing on the western porch of her little home. 

We were up with the sun the next morning, and 
breakfast disposed of, we jointed our rods and began 
thé battle. The deacon scored the first victory, with 
my wife a close second. I managed to snarl my line, 
so the little one won third place, and I was obliged to 
be content with fourth. So we four fished pool after 
pool, until the deacon called a halt with, “See, here, 
we have all we can eat for dinner, and a man is greed 
if he takes more than he needs!” All agreeing wi 
the sentiment, we returned to the tent. The day was 
perfect, so I rigged up the camera on a convenient 
stont, fastened a string to the release, and took a 
picture of our camp. To-night the snow is falling and 
the wind is sighing about the house; but as I sit at 
the desk writing, I have the picture of our camp be- 
fore me, and hear only the sighing of the wind in the 
hemlocks back of the tent, and the rush of the trout 
creek below. 

After dinner, leaving the wife to talk with the Indian 
woman, who had come to visit her, the deacon and I 


hit the stream higher up. Entering the stream about 
three miles above the camp, we proceeded to fish down 
side by side. This method of fishing has the advantage 
of companionship, and rivalry. Each seeks to outcast 
and outcatch the other. Standing at the head of quite 
a fall, we both cast into the pool below. My line ran 
out with a rush, and I realized that I had hooked a 
big one. Instinctively, I knew that I could not reel the 
fish up through the rapid water, so I proceeded to walk 
down to net my fish. My eyes were fixed upon the fish 
leaping and straining in the pool below as 
stepped over the little fall, and losing my bal- 
ance, down, down, down, I went, heels over head, 
into the pool. Foolish thing to do, I hear you 
say, and I am willing to agree with you; but I 
offer as an excuse my eagerness to capture the trout 
and the fact that I didn’t think there could be so deep a 
pool in the stream. Coming.to the surface after what 
seemed an hour under water, I struck out for shore, 
still clinging to my rod. Climbing out on the bank, I 
looked back up at the deacon. You can imagine his 
mirth, but I could not join him in it. I began to reel 
in, and to my surprise I found the trout still fast. 
Standing upon the bank, I fought the battle out. Drip- 
ping, but triumphant, I brought the fish to net, and my 
joy knew no bounds when he pulled the pocket scales 
down at three pounds six ounces. My camera was 
wet, so the deacon tried to get a picture of the falls 
for me, but the woods were so dense that the picture 
is not altogether satisfactory. Nevertheless, it serves 
to remind me of a defeat and victory. 

We fished down to camp, reaching it just as the sun 
sank behind the treetops, and an ideal day was ended. 
_ That night it rained hard, and I for one lay awake 
just to listen to the rain dashing against the canvas. 
The next morning I found the following lines penciled 
on a bit of birch bark lying by the fire, showing that 


the “stilly night” had got in its work upon some one 
beside myself: 


“Far from the haunts of striving man, ‘ 

With my tent, my gun and my rod; Pog 
What care I for society’s ban? 
I dwell in the Temple of God. 


“My thoughts are not of the mart and pelf, 
But with nature’s god so near, 
I commune as self with self, 
I have no fear.” 


The next day was rainy, and we remained in camp, 
reading some back numbers of Forest AND STREAM, 
which the deacon had thoughtfully purchased while in 
town. I for one do not believe in killing myself with 
work while out for a rest. I had one “pleasure exer- 
tion,” the time I took the canoe trip up the Wolf 
River, and that was enough for me. The day following 
the rain, the river was so high that fishing was out of 
the question, and we spent the day studying the birds 
and hunting ladyslippers, finding fifteen of the latter 
growing in one bunch. 

The second day after the rain, the water having 
cleared, we began fishing, and whipped a mile of the 
stream before our baskets warned us that it was time 
to stop if we wished to retain our self respect. Return- 
ing to the tent, my wife displayed a two and a half 
pound trout, taken at a pool just below camp. 

So the days came and went; each seemed more en- 
joyable than the last, and all too soon the deacon said, 
“To-morrow we will have to pull out for the town. I 
have been away from business too long already.” So 
the ghost of civilized man entered the woods and inter- 
rupted our halcyon days. Instead of complaining, I 
should be thankful that the ghost had left us alone 
for two weeks. How dear every moss-grown tree-trunk 
had become! Then there was that great boulder by the 
river’s edge, upon which I stood to draw water for the 
camp; standing there, I would fall to dreaming and 
forget-all about the water until my wife’s voice would 
remind me, “If we are to have any tea for dinner, bring 
that water along.” Yes, every tree and stone had be- 
come a personal friend, and we were loth to part. 

Once more the horses were before the platform 
wagon, and we pulled out. All too soon we reached 
Shawano. The team was placed in the barn. We saw 
the deacon take’a north bound train, and soon after a 
south bound €afried us home and to “business.” 








Passing of the English Sparrow. 


Pittsgurc, Pa.—Editor Forest and Stream: Ina te 
cent Scientific American Supplement, Harold Bolce, in 
an interesting article, “The Passing of the English Spar- 
row,” gives the following facts, which may interest all 
the lovers of native bird life among the grand fraternity 
cf Forest AND STREAM readers and admirers. Among 
the most active natural enemies of the English sparrow 
in North America is the little screech owl (Megascops 
asio), the Canada little saw-whet or Acadian owl (Nyc- 
iala acadica), and the great northern shrike or butcher 
bird (Lanius borealis). The bluejay also destroys their 
eggs and nestlings. 

All these birds should be protected, and a wide pub- 
licity given to their good qualities in this respect, as 
there exists a prejudice against the owls and shrike among 
the farmers and country people. These pigmy members 
of the family are too small to destroy game birds, and 
will rather feed on sparrows than song birds because 
there are more of them and they are just as succulent 
morsels. It appears also that the shrike has learned to 
imitate the distress call of the sparrow, and so decoys 
them. A medical scientist with the United States army, 
conjointly with observations made by English scientists 
in Australia, etc., has also found that a certain species of 
mosquito infects the sparrow with the malarial parasite. 

All these enemies combined should succeed in reducing 
the ranks of the pestiferous sparrow army and make our 
old friends, the wrens, mockingbirds, swallows, martins, 
chipping sparrows, Baltimore and orchard orioles, phoebe 
Lirds, warblers, yellow and bluebirds, and a host of other 
departed feathered friends, to return to their old haunts 
and. resume their minstrelsy in their native parks and 
woods, Amen! Jutian P, tHe Fox Hunter 
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Snakes of the.N. Y. Zoological Park 


(Continued from page 896 ) 


is not only in the keeping alive of rare and delicate 
sakes that ie reptile house has been particularly 
fortunate. Success has been met as well in the breeding 
of the reptiles. Snakes are divided into two classes: those 
hatched from the egg, and those born alive. Usually those 
that are hatched from eggs are of the harmless variety. 

And here nature has made a wise provision. Harm- 

less snakes multiply at the rate of from forty to eighty- 

five in a year, while the venomous ones seldom arrive 

with more than six to ten in a brood. A young venom- 

ous snake is fully able to care for itself the instant = 

is in the world. Its poison arrives with it, and it needs 
ntal care. 

meThe fact that young venomous snakes are as danger- 

ous as their parents was accidentally proved in the oP 

tile house. One of the first brood of snakes to be adde 

to the collection was of cotton-mouth moccasins, seven 
in number. As is generally known the moccasin 1s one 
of the most poisonous of American snakes. Next to 
the cage where the moccasins were born lived a harm- 
less garter snake. One night the newly Serieed mot, 
casins crawled through the fine wire screen that divide 

the two cages. They made themselves at home in oo 

new quarters, and when during their run about : e 

cage they brushed up against the garter snake, t “y 

fell on him, bit him, and in an hour he was — 

poisoned by the tiny fangs of the little ones, who - 

not been in the world more than two days. One o 
the interesting things about the brood of moccasins nae 

their color. The mother was of rich olive, but i 

young ones were rusty red, with tails as yellow as i 
they had been dipped in sulphur. Like all snakes grown 
in captivity, these moccasins, when they are full grown, 
will be especially valuable. Snakes born in ee 
are more hardy, are easier to handle, and bring fort 
young that are even pecwer than themselves, being 

o the hardships of the cage. 
~~ the case of these moccasins, the mother takes » 
interest whatever in the brood. To the surprise o 
visitors who make inquiry of the keepers, they learn 
that she has not even once swallowed them to get —_ 
out of.an imaginary danger. And this. talk of snakes 
swallowing their young to protect them is, says Curator 
Ditmars, a myth, pure and simple. aan See is, 
male snakes,” said he, “have been known to swa = 
their young, but less to get them out of a danger, = 
or imaginary, than to furnish themselves with a o* ; 
square meal. This has been proved several ee y 
experiences in the reptile house. Of all the snakes t at 
were ever swallowed there 22 get Ss of harm’s 
y one has reappeared up to ; 

eae ago five aiahes snakes Geecenriet fom 
their cage-tree and began mysterious operations act e 
sand under the water pan in their cage. The —— 
were watched closely, and it was found that they ha 
scooped a nest in the sand. A few days later twenty- 
seven eggs were found deposited in the moist spot. 
The eggs were of the size of pigeons eggs, but — 
not covered with a hard shell. In a short time t ey 
began to grow, becoming bumpy and of the — 
hen’s eggs. The young inside the eggs are —— 
with an “egg tooth,” a very sharp and tiny tooth, fas- 
tened to the lower lip. With this they cut their way 
to freedom as soon as they are strong enough to ap- 
pear in public. In the case of the chicken snakes, the 
difference between the young and the old snakes is 
most marked. The adult snake is yellow, with long 
dark brown bands. The young ones are pinkish, but in 
time will assume the colors of the parents. 

A while ago there appeared at the reptile house 
among the snakes intended for the commissary depart- 
ment a freakish brood of youngsters. Out of one batch 
of forty-seven young ones, four were perfect albinos, 
and one was provided with two heads. Seldom has 
anything like these snakes been seen, and great care 
was taken to keep them alive, especially the two- 
headed fellow. He was removed at once from the cage 
with his fellows and given an especial den of his own. 
There he rested on moist blotting paper, and the 
officers of the Zoological Society did everything pos- 
sible to keep life within the precious one. But he re- 
fused to gladden the hearts of the keepers, and one 
morning was found dead. __ : ? 

The albinos, snow-white with pink eyes, throve fairly 
well for a Jong time. In an adjoining cage was a pair 
of copperheads. One night seven young “red adders 
unexpectedly appeared. Even before the little fellows 
were known to have arrived, they had wriggled 
through the screen separating the cages, and bitten the 
albinos; result, death. s 

After snakes have learned to eat, it has been ob- 
served that they take great notice of children who come 
near their cages. They will often watch a child as long 
as it is in sight, and on certain occasions have been 
seen to strike at them through the glass. After thus 
striking, Mr. Ditmars has observed that a salivary 
excretion has been left on the glass, indicating, it would 
seem, that the snake regarded the child as an accept- 
able article of food. They pay no attention, however, 
to grown persons. They seem to choose children as 
being of a more suitable size. : 

Snakes of the boa constrictor type are caught by 
the natives of India and South America by means of 
trap nooses. When a snake has been captured, it is 
placed in a zinc-lined box and shipped. sually the 
ocean voyage occupies from one to four months. 
Throughout this time the snakes receive neither food 
nor water. Coiling himself into as tight a package as 

ossible; he take the sea voyage very philosophically. 
ii his box be held very securely to the deck he suffers 
no inconvenience. 

On the arrival of a snake at the New York Zoologi- 
cal Garden, Mr. Ditmars has it taken from the box 
and placed in a tank of tepid water. After a bath and 
a long rest, the snake is taken from the water and 
massaged, in order to bring about a re-establishment of 


the natural circulation, which has been in abeyance 
owing to lack of exercise. 

The snake’is then rubbed all over with vaseline, re- 
ceiving a vaseline massage regularly for about two 
weeks. If the snake has been shedding his skin, all the 
portions of the old skin are removed. It is very 
essential to the health of a snake that its skin be shed 
periodically. From improper skin shedding snakes 
become subject to various skin diseases. 

Sometimes it is found that these snakes are. suffering 
from a species of pneumonia, or congestion of the lungs. 
This is due to change of temperature. Snakes should 
be kept in an even temperature, ranging from 80 to 90 
degrees Fahrenheit; a temperature lower than 70 de- 
grees makes a snake unhealthy. Besides pneumonia 
and skin diseases, snakes are subject to diphtheria. 

Incrustations of a whitish nature form on the back 
of the throat. If these are not treated, the reptile will 
die. All the symptoms point to a form of diphtheria. 
This is a peculiarity which has been observed by few 
but Mr. Ditmars. 

Though every possible precaution is taken at the New 
York reptile house to prevent the men from being 
bitten by snakes, it occasionally happens that a man 
will receive a nasty bite from a reptile. On these oc- 
casions the patient. is given Dr. Albert Calmette’s Anti- 
Venine. This peculiar medicine is obtained by in- 
oculating a horse with cobra venom until the animal 
is immune to the poison. 

At first the horse receives a hypodermic injection of 
a fiftieth drop in glycerine. This dose is increased 
until his system is permeated with cobra venom— 
about the deadliest poison known. The blood serum 
of the poison-charged horse then becomes the best 
known antidote for poisonous snake bites. This anti- 
dote is used by the British Government in India as a 
preventive in cobra poisoning. 

_As soon as a man has been bitten by a snake a 
ligature should be bound tightly above the affected 
part. Then drainage wounds should be made in the 
vicinity of the bite and below the ligature. This liga- 
ture prevents the poison from getting into the general 
circulation, and the wounds near the bite let out the 
poisoned blood. 

Despite the popular prejudice against reptiles, Mr. 
Ditmars firmly believes that snakes were created to 
serve a useful purpose. He points out their great 
value as destroyers of harmful rodents, bugs and birds, 
and maintains that, were it not for snakes, many por- 
tions of the globe would be unprotuctive and unin- 


habitable. J. me d nil sna 


Short Talks on Taxidermy. 


IV.—Making up the Skin, 


Now take the bird skin in the hollow of your left hand 
and push back first the right and then the left wing, as 
nearly as possible into the position of nature. Turn your 
hand over and place the bird on its breast in your right 
hand, and look at the back. If the feathers do not lie 
smoothly lift them up and let them fall again, and pull 
them a little bit, first toward the bird’s head, and then 
toward the tail, always pushing up the wings to a 
natural position. At first you may not succeed in doing 
this very well, but it is a mere matter of practice, and 
you will find that, after handling a few skins, the feathers 
will very easily fall into place. If they do not, you may 
feel very sure that you have filled the skin too full of 
cotton, and that it is so stretched as to make the feathers 
stand on end. When you get the skin right, so that the 
feathers lie as they should, be sure you keep it so, and 
place it so that it will dry in that position. 

_ There are a way of ways of placing a skin so that 
it will dry well. Perhaps the commonest is to make a lit- 
tle semi-cylindrical trough of paper, on which the made- 
up skin is laid, to remain until it is dry. This is an easy 
and trouble-saving way, but its tendency is to. make the 
bird’s back even and round. lf you use such little 
troughs it will be well for you to supplement them by 
pushing little wads of cotton down at the side of the 
neck and at the shoulders, and again under the tips of 
the wings on both sides, so that the skin will have more 
nearly the shape of the dead bird than if it dries on a 
smooth curved surface. Another and better way is to 
take a thin sheet of cotton, place your made-up skin in 
that, and gently lap the cotton over it, first on one side 
and then on the other. If this is properly done the bird 
can be placed on a flat surface to dry, the wings: being 
supported by the sheet of cotton. You must remember 
that as you lay the bird away, so it will dry, and as it 
dries, so it will look when the skin is completed. It is 
a good plan to look at your skin from time to time while 
it is drying, and if you see anything going wrong with 
it, and feathers standing up anywhere, you may be able, 
by putting a little compress of cotton over them, to 
ae them down so that they will dry in their proper 
ace, : 

You must be careful to have the tail flat. It must not 
be allowed to dry in any way askew, but should follow 
the line Of the back straight down. If you please, you 
can spread the tail a little bit, but it should not be spread 
too wide, but only enough to show the outer margin of 
the feathers on both sides. 

While in the adult the sex of many species can be 
determined from the plumage, there are others in which 
this affords no certain guide, and many specimens will be 
taken in which it will be absolutely necessary to inspect 
the organs of generation in order to positively determine 
the sex. In the spring, for example, their plumage. tells 
with absolute certainty the sex of the male and female 
bobolink, but in the autumn you must have recourse to 
dissection to determine the question. 

The organs of generation in birds lie close under.the 
back bone, and are seen as white or whitish bodies just 
in front of the kidneys. The male organs are spherical 





_ or oblong, relatively large in the Se fee but 
t 


smaller in the autumn and winter, and in young bird 
very small. ovary lies in the same position, but is 
a single mass in which just before the breeding season 
the different ovules may be detected as yellow- 
ish bodies ranging from the size of a 8 shot—in 

song sparrow—down to very small granules. In 


Fe 


young bird the individual eggs in the ovary are often so, 
minute that it may be necessary to inspect the mass with 
a pocket lense to detect its character, while the male or- 
gans are also sometimes very inconspicuous. In a bird 
the size of a song sparrow the male organs in the breed- 
ing season are about the size of a pea and quite white. 

t is best always to dissect your specimen and deter- 
mine the sex beyond any question. To do this, cut the 
body of the specimen with your knife from the thigh 
bone forward through the ribs close to the back as far 
ferward as to the shoulder, and open the visceral cavity, 
pushing the intestines to one side with the handle of 
your scalpel. When the backbone is thus exposed from 
below, you will see the purplish red kidneys lying close 
to it, in front of them the whitish organs of generation, 
and in front of these the lungs, all these organs clinging 
close to the backbone. If you cannot plainly distinguish 
the sex of your bird, take your glass and make a close 
inspection, poties the — one way and another with 
the point of your knife. little care and a little practice 
will enable you to determine the sex every time. The 
sign for male is that of Mars, made thus,¢; that for 
female is the sign for Venus, made thus, ¢ B 

The final operation with your skin is to put on it a 
label. This should be a slip of cardboard as small as 


Wey 
SEX ORGANS, FEMALE, 


possible, provided it is large enough to hold the different 
things you wish to write on it. These should be the 
collector’s name, the number of the skin, the locality 
where it was collected, the date, and the sex. There 
may also be a line for the name, though the name of a 
Lird is far less important than the place, date, the sex, 
and the collector’s name. Anyone can recognize to what 
species the bird belongs, and can himself supply the name, 
but the other data are important. You will do well to 
have a number of these labels, to each of which a thread 
is attached, and the label should be tied to the crossed 
legs of the bird, and rest over the tail. : 
This is the simplest mode that I know of for making 
a bird’s skin. But it will not answer for certain species, 
such as ducks, woodpeckers, cranes, and a few other 





SEX ORGANS, MALE. 


birds. In these species the neck is so slender that the 
large head will not pass through it, and the bird’s skin 
cannot be turned inside out. In some cases, by breaking 
the back of the jaw; where the lower mandible articulates 
with the skull, the head can be slipped over, but it is 
safer not to Oy. experiments of this kind. A better way 
is to turn the bird as far as possible and then cut off the 
neck, and weg the different operations of cleaning 
the skin. Then, with your knife, make an incisicn on 
the top of the head, just back of the eye, and cut a median 
slit down over the back of the head and back of the 
neck, and skin down the head on either side until the 
base of the skull appears. Use plenty of cornmeal here, 
for the short feathers of the head must not be soiled or 
moistened by blood. When you have skinned down so 
that the back of the skull a rs, pull out the ears and 
skin the sides of the head down to the eyes. By this 
time you can probably pull out the fragment of the neck, 
which may be cut off, the brain removed, and any flesh 
on the inside of the mouth. Then, after having taken 
out the eyes, poisoned the skull, and replaced the eyes 
with cotton, you can sew up the slit you cut, poison the 
whole bird, and go ahead as before. 

In a skin, the tendency of the beginner is 
always to stretch it. He is likely to make the necks of 
the small birds too long, and still more likely to stretch 
out the necks of his ducks or geese or herons. This is 
especially to be avoided If you should wish to mount 
one of your dried skins at a later day, you can easily 
cnough stretch it then, but if you make it too long you 
may be sure that you can never shrink it. In these long- 
necked birds it is not uncommon to stiffen the neck by 
introducing a straight stick wrapped with cotton or tow 
to just. about the size which the neck should be. On the 
other some taxidermists put no stiffening in the 
neck of a duck, but turn the neck over, and lay the head 
on its side on.the bird's back. Others provide themselves 
with wires of. various lengths and wrap cotton or tow 
fougeeeched bisd—-bending the eck beck, eo that it lies 

bird—bending so it 
by the bird's side. 

The material used for filling your skin may be almost 
any vegetable substance. It must not be an animal sub- 
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stance; that is to say, neither hair nor wool will do as 
stuffing, because both of these are readil attacked by 
insects, and insects are the great enemy of the collector. 
It is to prevent their attacks that he uses his poison, and 
that he always keeps his skins, if possible, in air or in 
insect-proof cases. Cotton, tow, excelsior, shavings, 
may safely be used, and I have on a pinch employed news- 
paper, but I do not recommend it. § ee 

The beginner who sees an old hand skin a bird is often 


. impressed by the rough-and-ready way with which the 


skin is handled. The skins of small birds seem, to most 
cf us, very tender and delicate, and the texture of the 
jeathers very soft and likely to be easily ruffled if im- 
properly handled; but, as a matter of fact, the practiced 
bird skinner very seldom tears a skin unless it be one of 
extreme thinness, for example, like that of the night- 
hawk, and, understanding how to handle the skin and the 
feathers, he scarcely ever ruffles the latter. 

It is well, as has been said, for the beginner to try his 
hand on some medium sized bird, like a robin, jay, 
blackbird, or meadowlark, and when he is so skillful 
that he can make up one of these skins readily and easily, 
ine may try a larger or a small bird as he pleases. Small 
birds are much easier to skin than large ones, and the 
man in practice will skin a warbler in three minutes, and 
will average more than fifteen an hour. Larger birds are 
larder to skin, and it takes very much more time to do 
the work. While the skin of a little bird will strip easily 
irom almost every part of its body, that of the larger one 
clings close, and successive strokes of the knife are re- 
quired to separate it from the flesh. Water fowl almost 
always have a great amount of fat lying between the skin 
and the flesh, and this must be removed, or else, as the 
Lird stuffers say, it will burn the skin, and after a few 
years grease will appear on the feathers. 

; TAXIDERMIST. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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A Bear Hunt in Mississippi. 


Ir was the middle of November. For several days we 
had been waiting for rain. The dogs had been gathered 
in from different points for the expected hunt, and were 
cared for by Holt Colyer at the old Cellers plantation. 
Charley and I had been out frequently to see them, and 
Holt pronounced them in fine trim. No one dared gainsay 
the old darky’s opinion, for he knows more about 
hounds and can make them perform better, and has killed 
more bears than any other living man. 

At last the rain came. From four in the evening until 
nine the next morning it simply poured. This meant 
plenty of water in the woods for dogs, and the scent 
would lie well. Dogs must have water. By daylight 
Holt was on his way with the dogs, mounted on his large 
brown horse—an ugly brute, but docile and used to carry- 
ing a dead bear over any kind of ground. Charley and I 
took the train and left it at a little siding called Purnell. 
We hired a team and loaded our camp outfit and took a 
stave road some five miles to the bank of the Quiver 
River, making our camp in some shanties built by stave 
makers. Two stout darkies soon had a roaring fire in the 
large chimney, and were busy preparing our supper and 
baking corn-bread for the dogs. Twenty-two dogs will 
eat something like a half barrel of corn-meal at a feed, 
so that it was quite a job. 

Holt did not arrive till long after dark. He had ridden 
about thirty-five miles, and some of the young dogs had 
jumped a deer and he had had a hard time to head them 
oft. We put the pack in a shanty on a bed of leaves, gave 
them a good feed and nailed them up securely. The 
“strike dogs’—Remus, Ball, and Lyde—were destined to 
room with us—companions for “folks.” A “strike” dog 
is the one that “strikes” the cold trail and follows the 
quarry by the scent until it is aroused from its lair. 
Chese three dogs were wonders in their way. No deer 
or wildcat would they follow, but this was due to severe 
training and the fear of Holt’s long whip, for in their 
younger days they had run deer. 

We sat by the fire and talked of days gone by. Remus 
knew me well, and without an invitation came and rested 
his chops on my knee, closed his eyes and swayed his 
bedy to and fro in the warm glow of the fire. As i 
stroked his fine head, I noticed that the long, delicate ears 
were fringed at the edges, and his jet black head of 
former years was speckled with gray and scarred by briers 
and thorns:. “Poor old Remus,” I said, “you are nearly 
done.” Ball stood by the side of the chimney, in his _ 
Stoical way, dreaming of the morrow, perhaps. The 
great scar on his shoulder recalled the day when a large 
bear at bay caught him with her claws, and he had to be 
Stitched up and toted to camp. Lyde, the squealer of the 
pack, curled up close in front of the fire. Many a. bear 
had she cheered on his run. She was the perfect -type 
of the old southern hound or “nigger dog;” black, with 
tan eye-spots, true — oe as dog can be. The fire. 
burned low. We sp our 
asleep. 

About midnight I was- awakened a terrible outcry 
from one of the dogs, and sitting up in my bunk, expect- 
ing to see a panther in the cabin, heard Holt say, “Remus, 
you scoundrel beast, ef you don’t want all your hide 





blankets, and were soon, - 
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The Typhoid Oyster Question. 


In a murder trial in the western part of New York 
a few years ago, the jury became so confused over the 
expert testimony that they brought in a verdict of arson 
in the first degree, although, as shown by reference to 
the stenographer’s notes, there had been no reference to 
the question of arson in the testimony, or in the charge 
by the court. 

So much is being written upon the subject of typhoid 
fever and oysters at the present time, that a good deal 
of confusion results, and some people may get to feel that 
= bunions were caused by eating oysters from knobby 
shells. ¢ 

The principal question may perhaps be stated concisely 
as follows: 

1. Oysters feed upon minute organisms, including 
alge and bacteria. 

2. The bacteria which the oysters obtain from salt water 
are harmless, so far as we know. 

3. Typhoid bacteria belong to fresh or brackish waters. 

4. When oysters are placed in fresh or brackish waters 
ior “fattening purposes,” they collect quantities of  ty- 
phoid bacteria along with their other food. 

5. It is not a question of the oysters becoming infected 
with typhoid bacteria, but a question of their carrying 
a collection of the bacteria to market in their gills. 

6. Nevertheless, an oyster that has been “fattened” in 
iresh or brackish water is a sick oyster. The reason why 
it is a sick oyster is because the salts in the body of the 
oyster are intended to maintain an osmotic balance in 
salty water, and when the oyster is placed in fresh or 
brackish water, the tissues swell up by endosmosis, and 
present a whiter appearance, at the same time losing 
character and flavor. 

7. Oysters.that are known to have come directly from 
salt water are delicious and safe, so far as we know, and 


burned off, keep out dem ashes.” It was nearly day when 
I felt a cold nose on my cheek, which startled me, and 
turning over I saw Ball standing by the side of my bed. 
He was shivering, and 1 was anything but comfortable. 
Knowing what he wanted, J raised up the blanket and he 
piled in. I covered him up close to my back. Talk about 


hot bricks and water bags, a hound is the only warm . 


thing around a camp. 

We were out bright and early with the three dogs, and 
teok our way up the river to a great canebrake, which 
was a famous hiding place for bruin. We had gone per- 
haps two miles, when Holt called our attention to a mus- 
cadine vine which had been torn from a tree and lay in a 
heap at the root. “See where he has pulled this vine 
down to get the fruit? None but a big bear could do 
that, but it was in July or August.” We did not go far 
till we saw him examining a persintmon tree. “See here,” 
he said, “look at the loose bark at the foot of this tree; 
he has been up shaking down the persimmons, and has 
scraped the bark off sliding down. Look at the claw 
marks on the tree, how wide apart; he is a sure enough 
big fellow.” We came to a bayou and followed its 
course for a couple of hundred yards, and there, in the 
soft mud, was a large track, but made before the rain. 

The dogs were hunting, in their business-like way,. ia 
and out of the cane, occasionally stopping to notice a 
suspected scent. At last Ball whimpered a little, and the 
other two dogs were soon with him. It proved to be a very 
old trail, and was soon abandoned. Remus the wise one 
went into the cane, and presently we heard a joyful cry 
from the king of all bear dogs. The others soon were 
with him, and we heard Lyde’s clear triple challenge 
which made the old swamp ring with good tidings. Holt 
said: “Wait a minute.” We did not wait half a minute 
till a long, cleat bay ending with two short notes, told 
us that Ball had passed his judgment. 

“Dat’s he,” said Holt. “Now, Mr. Charley you go 
through the bayou. It is only waist deep, and don’t stop 
till you get to Oak Ridge; be quick, now.” And to me: 
“You can run fast enough to zet back tu Hickory Ridge 
and stop where the big burned snag stands. I will go 
through the cane to the river, and try and head him off.” 

I was in my stand and ready when I heard the dogs 
open on the hot trail, and was assured that the quarry 
was roused from his bed. With gun ready I was almost 
sure of getting the shot, for the chase bore directly to- 
ward me, but for some untold reason they broke out of 
the cane a long way to my left. I had a glimpse of the 
bear as he came into the open, but it was a long shot, and 
only for a second, and he was going down that ridge at 
a gait that would make a greyhound wonder. As I 
was nearest to the camp, I discharged my Winchester 
twice in quick succession as a signal to the boys at camp 
to let the pack loose, then ran as fast as I could to inter- 
cept them and see them join the chase. Luckily, I ar- 
rived in time, and of all glorious sights! Here they 
came, scattered in all directions, heads and tails erect, 
ears cocked forward, listening to their leaders, whimper- 


.ing with eagerness, and every one trying to reach the trail 


I yelled at them, “Catch him, you rascals! Whoop him 
gee rete tie ot 
made as un ong the ridge, stri e pal- 
metto leaves in their course. Holt een joined ma, and 





the matter is entirely in the hands of the customer. If 
be calls for sick and pretty oysters he can get them; or 
he can call for salt oysters and get the right thing. 


Ropert T. Morris, M.D. 
New York, May 12, 


White Pelican in Massachusetts. 


East WarREHAM, Mass., May 9.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: While in Wellfleet, Mass., on Sunday last, I 
saw a single specimen of the white pelican flying over 
the upper harbor above the railroad bridge. The bird 
flew almost overkead, and I noted the wide, pointed wings 
with black remiges, also the yellowish tinted under 
feathers with the long flesh-colored bill. The bird ap- 
parently came across the Cape from the northeast, sailed 
around over the mud flats, and disappeared behind a hill, 
probably continuing its way down to the main harbor and 
Massachusetts Bay. I have never seen this bird in the 
East before, and think it a rare occurrence. 

WALTER B. SAvARY. 

[The white pelican is very rare on the north Atlantic 
Coast. It has been taken on Long Island, the specimen 
being now, we believe, in the possession of Mr. Wm. 
Dutcher, of New York city.] 





Hear what is told about the elephant, greatest of 
veasts : 
“They learn things so eagerly that Pliny says that an 


.elephant that was something dull, and was often beat 


for not learning well, was found acting his part by 
moonlight, and some say that elephants will learn to 
write and read. One of them learned to describe the 
Greek Letters, and did write in the same tongue these 
words, ‘I myself writ this.’”—Four-Footed Beastes, 1607. 





we called Charley with the horn. Then we sat on a,log 
and listened to the grandest music in the world. Away 
to the left they went, and then we heard them turn and 
head for the river. “They are going to Simrod’s deaden- 
ning,” said Holt, “away across the Quiver—a desperate 
place grown up with young honey locust briers and cane. 
That is an old bear and he will rip around in that thicket, 
thinking to shake off the dogs, and when he finds out they 
won’t quit him, he will steal out with a long start and 
leg it for home, and likely make his stand near to the 
place he started.” 

The chase was fast going out of hearing, but Lyde’s 
clear voice could be heard above all the rest. I said to 
Holt, “Listen at Lyde.” He said, “Yes, she is sure doin’ 
about, and there is nothin’ livin’ that that pack won’t put 
a move on.” 

We lit our pipes and waited. Scores of squirrels, black 
and gray, played about the trees and barked at us. The 
large woodpecker with his scarlet plume was noisy and 
busy; birds of all kinds—jays, woodlarks, thrushes, joe- 
ree birds—kept us company. 

We waited patiently; no sound from the missing pack. 
I said that the dogs would bring the bear to bay in the 
deadening. Charley said they would force him out, and 
he would go down the river to the heavy cane on the 
Sunflower. “No, no,” said Holt, “I think he will be 
back.” Fully two hours had elapsed and we were get- 
ting hungry. I looked at Charley, and his countenance 
plainly said, “I told you so.” When we had almost con- 
cluded to follow the chase I saw Holt put his hand to his 
ear and listen. In a moment I knew what it was, for I 
heard Lyde’s faint cry as it floated through the still air 
ci the swamps. Then plainer it came. Then Ball’s long, 
clear music. Then Remus, then the whole pack burst into 
hearing; they were crossing the ridge to the river. 

Guns were inspected; hearts beat fast. It was not long 
till we were assured that the game was across on our 
side of the water. A short run of perhaps ten minutes, 
and bruin was at bay. 

We called the darkies from the camp, and they were 
secon with us with their cane knives. We worked our 
way onward, sometimes having to cut down the cane, 
until we were within fifty yards of the battle. The great 
brute had made his stand against a large “clay root”— 
where a tree had been uprooted by the wind—and was 
keeping the dogs off as best he could. He was very 
tired; his long tongue protruded, bloody red from raking 
over briers and thorns, his whole front was covered with 
red foam, and his breathing was short and difficult. The 
dogs tried to dislodge him, and he would lay back his 
bs and charge at them, when they would retreat in a 

urry. 

A bear at bay is the most difficult shot, so we left it to 
Holt. If a bear is wounded it is fatal to the dogs, for 
at the report of the gun every dog will go right in. 
When defending himself the bear keeps his head con- 
stantly in motion, and a bullet in the head is the only 
place that will kill him instantly. Holt shot him at the 
base of the brain, and in a second he was covered with 
dogs, but past fighting. We loaded him on the big brown 
horse, and took our way to camp. It was a heavy load— 
five hundred and fifty pounds. I went home that evening 
satisfied with my short hunt. 

E. A. VicKroy, 
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New York Zoological Society. 


WE recently called attention to Mr. Madison Grant's 
interesting paper on the “Origin and Relationships of the 
Large Mammals of North America,” in the Eighth Annual 
Report of the New York Zoological Society, which bears 
date April 1, 1904, and has just made its appearance. 
This is a handsome volume of over 200 pages, and con- 
tains a great amount of interesting matter adorned with 
a wealth of very beautiful illustrations. The report deals 
with the condition of the society, and this is followed by 
a number of special papers on new or little known species, 
and on various scientific subjects. The total member- 
ship of all classes is at present 1,333, of whom about 
1,100 are annual members paying $10 each. 

The report of the executive committee shows for the 
year 1903 an attendance of 1,164,146, as against 731,515 
for the year 1902, an increase of nearly 60 per cent. The 
largest day’s attendance was over 34,000 persons, and the 
completion of the 1 ipid transit terminal at West Farms 
will probably see a further increase of this attendance. 
The total number of animals in the collection is 1,904, 
divided into 536 mammals, 706 birds, and 662 reptiles. 
During the year the bear dens were enlarged by four new 
cages, and the handsome fountain given by Mr. Wm. 
Rockefeller, as well as the Lydig memorial gates pre- 
sented by Mrs. Frank K. Sturgis, have been compieted. 

During the past year many gifts of great importance 
have been added to the collection, and among these a herd 
of 26 bison and a herd of elk from the late Wm. C. Whit- 
ney; 6 specimens of lama-like animals from Mr. Robert 
F. Brewster, 1 eland and 2 pairs of gnus from Mr. Geo. 
F. Baker, 1 pair of African ostriches and 5 African ante- 
lope from Mrs. Fred, F. Thompson. 

Many additional buildings and improvements are 
needed in the Zoological Park, for which it is hoped the 
city will provide money. 

During the year the attendance at the Aquarium was 
considerably over a million and a half. The city has pro- 
vided funds for painting and generally improving the 
Aquarium, which now contains about 2,000 living speci- 
mens. A fish hatchery installed there has proved of very 
great interest to the public, and from it more than 
2,000,000 fry have been distributed in State waters. The 
finances of the Zoological Society are in admirable 
condition. 

The report of Mr. Hornaday, the Director, goes some- 
what into the detail of the collections, and is very inter- 
esting. This is followed by the description of a new 
species of raccoon dog obtained from a and now 
almost a year and a half an inhabitant of the garden. 
This is followed by the report of Mr. Chas. H. Townsend, 
the Director of the Aquarium, which gives a very inter- 
esting account of conditions there. Mr. Townsend gives 


an interesting account of the ways of the manatee, which | 


lived for nearly five months in the Aquarium. The list 
oi gifts, beside those already mentioned, is a long one. 

The Zoological Garden offers the opportunity for 
study by the veterinarian and the pathologist of many 
subjects of great importance. The Zoological Society is 
fortunate in having Dr, Harlow Brooks as pathologist, 
and Dr. W. Reed Blair as veterinarian of its medical de- 
partment, and their papers, being a general report, an 
article on age paralysis by Dr. Brooks, and one on internal 
parasites by Dr. Blair, are very interesting. Mr. Ray- 
mond L. Ditmars, Curator of reptiles, records his 
“Observations on Lacertilians,” and Mr. C. Wm. Beebe 
tells of the birds which he saw on Cobb’s Island. 

The admirable photographs which illustrate the volume 
are most of them taken by E. R. Sanborn, the society’s 
photographer. 


The Scarcity of Ruffed Grouse. 


I was very much amused one day last fall at a little 
conversation I overheard. I was in the woods, not far 
from my house, looking for a tree suitable for a flag-pole, 
when I noticed two nimrods coming my way. I sat 
quietly down on a log to see what they were hunting. _ 

When nearly opposite me, but fifty or sixty yards dis- 
tant, one of them suddenly pulled up and discharged his 
gun. The other chap called over, “What'd F na get, Jim?” 

“Rabbit,” replied Jim, laconically. hereupon he 
walked over to Jim to have a look at the game. 

Jim had evidently been in close quarters with bunny, 
for the other fellow said, “Huh! Call that a rabbit?” 

“Sure,” said Jim. “What do you call it?” 

“Well,” said the other, “I suppose it’s a rabbit all right, 
but it looks to me like a hamburg steak with whiskers.” 

I have been much interested in the reports from various 
places in New York and New England on the ruffed 
grouse and woodcock. In Rensselaer-county there has 
been a closed season on grouse for five years, and al- 
though there are more grouse in this immediate vicinity 
than there were when the closed season went into effect, 
it is an indisputable fact that the grouse do not multiply 
as rapidly as they should. 

In Washington county, in covers where we last year left 
15 or 18 birds, only 20 to 25 birds could be found this 
year. Of course, the ruffed grouse, like all of the 
feathered tribe, have many natural enemies, and taking 
these with the “man with the gun,” the grouse have 
rather a hard row to hoe; but even at that, they do not 
seem to increase as much as they naturally should. 

I have always lived on a farm, and have been a shooter 
of ruffed grouse for twenty years. Fifteen or twenty 
years ago the grouse (if my memory does not play me 
pranks) used to have twelve or fifteen young or more in 
a brood; but to-day six or eight seems to be the usual 
number. ; 

Although Forest and STREAM wants facts concerriing 
the scarcity of grouse, I cannot refrain from advancing 
the theory that in localities where the ruffed grouse is 
reduced to a few individuals, they interbreed so closely 
that they degenerate, and are slowly but surely working 
to extinction. ‘ 

While the ruffed grouse of to-day is the same bold, 
dashing warrior as of yore, 1 must say that, as Mr. 
Samuels in a recent number of Forest Anp STREAM notes 
a decrease in the size of salmon and other game fishes, 
so I notice that the number of young in the broods of 
grouse of i not eee: 60 or 70 per cent. of 
what they were eighteen or Ts ago. 

Lap 20 aati oy 20k Uk choise Saves Bab Gale 
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the grouse so any scarce in some localities dur- 
ing the past season, but 1 want to convey the idea that 
in the more thickly settled districts the ruffed grouse is 
becoming so scarce that there is not new blood enough 
to keep the young birds in a strong and healthy condition. 

All through the farming districts of this part of New 
York State there is plenty of cover, and apparently an 
abundance of food suitable for grouse, and it is a deplor- 
able fact that they are not more plentiful. 

A close season of two or three years is a very good 
thing, but it is not long enough to give the birds a good, 
permanent start. As a means of saving the grouse, I 
would advocate an open season only once in three or four 
years, and then but for a few days. This, of course, 
would seem a very harsh measure to some sportsmen, but 
to preserve this noble game bird for future generations 
will require a good deal of unselfishness on the part of all 
true sportsmen, and the time to commence is now at hand. 

As to the woodcock, I have not heard of any big bags 
being made here; but, on the whole, the prince of our 
game birds has been more in evidence the past season 
than for three or four years. 

I have never seen mention in any of the sporting 
papers of the cold wave on the South Carolina coast in 
February, 1899, in which thousands of woodcock perished, 
as reported by Mr. A. K. Fisher in the Year Book of the 
Department of Agriculture for 1gor. 

Harvey C. CAMPBELL. 

[The cold wave referred to was noted in Forest AND 
STREAM, and has often been commented on as a great 
cause of woodcock destruction.] 


Why Such Bad Shahton: 


NovEMBER I0, 1903, we went into camp. By we, I mean 
the old “big four’—S., M., W. and myself, and with us 
came His Honor, the Judge, who had not previously been 
one of our party. We located at our old camp, near 
Hornby, Minn., where we had been doing our large game 
hunting for several years, and never with anything but 
good success. 

The first snow of the season had fallen on the oth, 
and the prospecting we did on the eve of our arrival at 
camp gave us assurance that there were deer enough in 
the immediate neighborhood to make the quota for each 
of us. It was therefore with great expectations that we 
started on our tramp the next day. These expectations 
were rudely blasted by a streak of pretty hard luck, com- 
bined with some of the poorest shooting ever known. 

We worked the woods and burned country each day 
from the start until we left camp on the 18th, and the 
only things to the credit of the camp were two deer, taken 
by our friend M. The others of us failed miserably, and 
for the first time in ten years I left camp with a large 
goose egg to my credit. 

1 saw deer each day of the hunt; none of them at any 
great distance, and none but what even a greenhorn 
should have been able to have taken. The others of our 
party were in the same fix, and none of us could bring 
in the good news of a capture until M. got his, which 
was on the 14th. Long before this we had come to the 
conclusion that there was a “hoodoo” of large dimensions 
in the camp, and as the Judge left for Skibo to spend a 
couple of days the morning that M. got his deer, we 
naturally came to the conclusion that he had taken the 
stranger with him. 

Not so, however, as he had no more than landed at 
Skibo before he put on his “war togs,” and before he 
quit Sunday night he had three deer to tell about, while 
we had no more than the ice broken, and, so far as myself 
was concerned, things had gone from bad to worse. My 
opinion was—and still is—that had I been shut in a barn 
1 couldn’t have hit the side of it. This was confirmed 
on the 15th, when I took a shot at a deer not over a 
hundred feet away—missing it clear. 

What made matters worse, was that there were three 
of the party with me, and all near enough to see the 
whole performance. They told His Honor, and between 
them things were made pretty warm for me during our 
stay in camp. His Honor, especially, became very sar- 
castic in his remarks about what good hunters some folks 
thought themselves, and advised a little practice with a 
toy gun. 

Unable to stand the persecution, I concluded to take 
a couple of days alone and visit a friend, who was camped 
about eight miles east, and see if things would clear up 
some. His Honor suggested that S. go with me, as 
people who didn’t know how to use a rifle should have 
someone along to look after them in case of accidents. 
So S. went. With me also went the hoodoo. Neither of 
us scored while away, although we saw plenty of deer, 
and the tracks of several moose. 

On the morning of the third day we returned to camp, 
empty-handed, and were subjected to another round of 
chafing. Our friend W. came in for his share of it, as 
he had not yet scored. 

We broke camp on the 18th at 6 P. M. His Honor and 
myself went to Skibo to spend the balance of the season 
with my brother George. On the 19th His Honor re- 
ceived an urgent call home, and concluding that he had 
his. twenty-five dollars’ worth, he left us. I did nothing 
but rest up for the balance of the week. Friend M. came 
down on Saturday, and we three—M., George and my- 
scl/f—took the field—I with the intention of getting a deer 
or breaking a leg. 

I got the deer and near broke the leg. That deer will 
te remembered a long tiie 2s being the toughest old 
buck ever taken in that part of the country. He dressed 
275 pounds, and not an ounce of fat on or in -him, and 
was so tough that a meat grinder refused to — on 
him. We gave the meat to friends who asked for it, not 
offering it to anyone until they had asked, and explain- 
ing that it was a bit tough. 

This was all the hunting I did until the 28th, when I 
got two deer, both of them quite difficult shots. This 
raised my stock to par, and made me feel like old times 
once more. - 

That day I saw moose signs, and on the morning of 
the 20th rge and I went out to finish the season. 
Nothing but moose for myself, but anything for ey 
as he still had one deer and one moose to get to fill his 
list to the quoto. He got a deer, and the moose not show- 
ing up, I got nothing, so we quit. This ended the season 
for me, as I left for home on the goth. 


| [May at, too. 


_ Will someone kindly come to the front with an ex- 
pianation of such poor shooting as I did during the first 
part of the season. I lay it to the lack of practice, as I 
did not use my gun during the time from Novemhur 30, 
1902, until the year following. doce ae 





Use for Reindeer Hair. 


_CN a s-mmber of cccasions efforts have been made in 
Nerway to use the hair of the reindeer to manufacture 
t.xtiles. None of these efforts have succeeded on ac- 
count cf the brittleness of the hair. The erly use to 
which reirceer hair has yet been successiully put is as 
filling in lite-Dclts, cushions, and mattresses for use cn 
board ship. Lach hair, being a wide cylinder, contains 
a great deal of air, ard its buoyancy is said to be greater 


than that of cork. This same quality, though in greater 
degree, is possessed by the hair of the antelope of the 
Wcst, and, to some extent, of the mountain sheep. 





Bear Near Town. 


_.OAKMonT, Pa., May 10—Hditor Forest and Stream: 
iwo weeks since there were two bear cubs, about the size 
—and looks—of ten-week-old collie puppies in a shop 
window in Morganton, North Carolina, the dam having 
been killed about twelve miles from the town. They 
were very much alive at boxing and similar cub 
amusements. 

Morganton is one of the oldest towns in the State, 
Sevier, the Governor of the transitory State of Franklin 
(or Frankland) having been put on trial for his life in 
the quaint old court house still standing there. 

Wm. Wapbe. 


Important Adirondack Decision. 


Hox. Axtuur L, Anprews, Corporation Counsel of the City of 


Aibany, has banded down his decision in fifteen actions brought 
by the State against occupants of land along the shore of 
hhequetie Lake, in Township 40, [lamilton county. These actions 
were fur the ejyectment of th 


. ne occupants, on the grounds that the 
lands in question belonged to the State. They were begun under 
the direction of the Forest, Fish and Game Commission by Lewis 
and McKay, of Rochester, in the fall of 1901. Orig:naliy there 
were thirty of these actions, but in several of them the defendants 
suffered judgment to be taken by default. In others the defend- 
ants, after having pepasces in the actions, entered into a stipula- 
tion that the laintiff should have qoiqment for the possession of 
the premises described in the complaint, but without damages and 
without costs. Fourteen of the acticns were vigorously defended 
by iudge Lyman Jenkins, County Judge of Warren County, with 

rank L. Bell, of Glens Falls, as counsel. In the case of the 
People vs. Joseph H. Ladew, one of the most vigorously defended, 
because the lands involved were of the greatest value, and ‘the 

uestion raised the most important, the defendant appeared by 

essrs. Parsons, Sheppard & Ogden, of New York city, who re- 
tained George N Ostrander, of Albany, and Senator J. P. Allds, 
of Norwich, as counsel to defend the action. 

The issues raised in these actions. involved the title to upward 
of 26,000 acres, being the entire township known as Township 
40, perhaps the most valuable in the whole Adirondack region, 
containing Raquette Lake, one of the most beautiful lakes of the 
Adirondacks, and covered with a virgin spruce forest, no part of 
which has ever been lumbered. e State held title to this 
township largely by reason of tax ceeds acquired under tax sales 
made years ago. The defendants attacked the validity of these 
tax deeds, and in some cases asserted title in themselves, either 
by deed or by adverse possession. 

In the Ladew case, in addition to other defenses, defendant 
claimed by virtue of a contract of sale, which it was claimed had 
been entered into by the State through the former Board of Land 
Commissioners with Ladew’s grantor, Charles W. Durant, Jr. 
The issues in all of these actions were referred to Hon. Arthur 
L. Andrews to hear, try and determine. More than eighty wit- 
nesses were sworn upon the trial of the actions. Testimony was 
taken at Albany, Raquette Lake, Long Lake, New York city and 
Guilford, Conn. At Guilford the testimony: of Rev. W. > a 
Murray, many years ago famous as “Adirondack Murray,” was 
taken in behalf of the State, the referee and counsel for the re- 
spective parties having found it necessery to go there for the 
purpose of proccring Mr. Murray’s testimony on account of his 
serious illness, from which he soon after died. 

Over a thousand pages of testimony were taken in the pro- 
gress of the trials, and during the progress thereof it was neces- 
sary to examine the proceedings .o Boards of Supervisors in 
Hamilton county as far back as 1859, and hundreds of pages of 
documentary evidence from these sources were introduced and 
submitted for the consideration of the referee, in addition to the 
testimony given by the witnesses. The original source of title 
was traced back to pre-revolutionary times, and in connection 
therewith it became necessary to examine statutes and produce 
maps and ourvers, and other evidence in that connection, dating 
as far back as 1759. 

In Referee Andrews’ opinion, which is a very elaborate and 
interesting document, he sustains the State’s position on every 
essential point. The tax deeds are held by Referee Andrews 
to be good. As to the defendant’s claim of adverse possession, 
the referee holds that there could be no adverse ssession as 
against the State since the passage of the act of 1885, which pro- 
vided that lands in Hamilton and other counties should not be 
purchased, leased, or taken by any person for any purpose, but 
should thereafter remain wild, uncultivated, unoccupied forest 
lands for the benefit of the people. which provision was incor- 
porated into the Constitution of 1894, and made applicable not only 
to the counties specifed in the sct of 1885, but to the whole 
Adirondack Preserve. In the Ladew case the referee holds that 
there was not, and never had been, a contract between the State 
and Ladew or his predecessors, under which the title to the 
property claimed by him passed from the State. 


New York Game Bills Signed. 


Governor Opett has signed the following bills amending the 
forest, fish and game law: “ 
an F. C. Wood’s bill (792—832), providing for re- 
stocking the Adirondack region with wild beaver. 
Senator Townsend’s bill C2853 » providing for the protection 
of wild black bear. 
Assemblyman Dickinson’s bill (160—883), relating to the close 
season for hares, rabbits, trout, etc., in Cortland and Genesee 


Glew Publications. 
—— Oe 


Shooting. Edited by Horace G. Hutchinson. Two volumes, 
each about 325 pages. Illustrated. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


Although this is an expensive work, it is one that ner 
should have in his library. It deals fully with sport in ened 
where they have carried shooting with the shotgun far nd 
anything that we Americans know The first volume deals 
with the pheasant, the idge and the grouse, and all the 
detail which goes with ifferent sorts of game, from the 
rearing of pheasants, ge and grouse to the management of 
covers and moors and the ae and loading of guns. 

The second volume is devoted part to wildfowl shooting, 
and in part to such less important game as the hare, the rabbit 
and wild pigeons, with chapters on week-end shoots, planting 
covers for game, motor cars for purposes, the game 
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When; thei Fishes:'Bite Best. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In a recent issue, your correspondent, in discussing the 
question, “When Do Fish Bite Best,” asks for the ex- 
periences of brother sportsmen. 

Probably no question known to angling lore has been 
argued and reargued more vehemently than this; and it 
is safe to say that any writer who endeavors to answer 
it by arbitrarily laying down any universal rule, even for 
a particular species, would be treated with little ceremony 
by the contributors to Forest AND STREAM. 

No two anglers ever lived who agreed on everything 
connected with the craft, and fortunate it is; for if they 
did, what pleasure would remain in anglin ? What would 
happen to the element of chance—the “luck,” the caprices 
of the fish, the personal equation and individual expe- 
riences of the fisherman—if the sport were to be confined 
in its scope by certain inflexible rules which must be 
obeyed with mathematical precision? Tackle dealers may 
still continue to invent such barbarous mechanical devices 
as spring gaffs and triple gangs; they may do their best 
to reduce the old conservative sport to mere “practical 
angling,” but no such evil inventions can ever affect the 
theory of angling or the individual whims of the fisher- 
man. There, at least, we are still secure from the growth 
of industry. 

In our knowledge of fishing we are, after all, little more 
than creatures of circumstances, and often a small thing 
will rudely shock our faith in some ancient precedent or 
tradition. Another similar occurrence and we become 
doubtful, perhaps mildly skeptical; while at a third occur- 
rence we openly repudiate the rule with all its teachings. 
Then we have made a piscatorial discovery, and a little 
theory of our own is formulated. Who among us has 
not his own pet notion, known only to himself; one which 
will be stoutly maintained by argument as against all 
others? Be it as to the style of the fly or its size, or 
the quickness of the snub, or the precise manner of trans- 
fixing a worm, or the length of the cast, or the clearness 
of the sky above, or the water beneath, or be it the times 
and seasons when fishes bite best, who among us, I ask, 
does not delight in his own especial crankism? The 
theories of our friends may fill their creels with trout, 
they may even become so universally accepted as to es- 
tablish precedents, but only so far as they prove success- 
iul with us does our faith in them continue. We are 
always searching for a hidden secret—seeking out a better 
way—and truly, angling might well be termed the mother 
oi investigation. 

A few seasons ago an inexperienced friend of mine 
went bass fishing with a veteran of fifty years’ experience 
in the game fields, and the latter (as small frogs were the 
bait) cautioned against snubbing too quickly at the strike. 
The tyro, in the excitement of a nibble, forgot instruc- 
tions, and jerked valiantly at the very first tug, thereby 
hooking and. landing a lusty 3-pounder, while the veteran 
lost one prébably many pounds larger. A second nibble 
produced a similar result, and at evening the score stood 
cight to four in favor of the tyro. That was eight years 
ago. Since then he has fished many rivers and might 
well be termed a veteran, but with big-mouth bass he 
pe fails to strike quickly, trusting to a little theory of 
lis Own. 

Another friend, who spent two weeks last summer in 
Newfoundland, swears by the infallibility of the dusty- 
miller for salmon. Why? you ask. Well, we must not 
judge too hastily, for perhaps he has a right to his 
cpinion. It killed three 10o-pounders and several grilse 
the very first day out. Naturally he repeated the ex- 
periment again on the second day, and again on the third 
and fourth, always with the same result—good luck. 
And now, if questioned as to the standard fly, he replies, 
with a knowing look, “Dusty-miller.” I have fished that 
same little river in Newfoundland, but fate decreed that 
I started with another fly. The fish rose well, and con- 
tinued to rise; so now I swear by the silver-doctor (or 
Jock-Scott). But who is right? Did it depend on the 
caprices of the fish, or were the water conditions the 
same at different parts of the stream; or was the sky 
brighter at the falls; or was it merely because we each 
stuck to the fly that gave us luck at the start? Probably 
any standard salmon fly would have done the trick just 
as successfully—who knows? But one thing I do know, 
is that next July many a salmon will see a silver-doctor 
skipping innocently over the surface, while my friend’s 
Look, I am sure, will be found weighty with dusty-millers. 

Gne fisherman makes his record catch near sundown, 
and for some time thereafter possesses a sneaking fancy 
‘or sunset fishing; another kills his heaviest salmon at 
3 P. M., and, despite the scoffs of his companions, may 
be seen each day for a week industriously whipping the 
same pool at precisely the same hour; while yet a third 
seeks his tent in a rain just as his friend pulls on his 
waders for a try at the “steady.” A fourth likes a cloudy 
day, a fifth prefers it sunny; a sixth aot his rod when 
the wind shifts to the eastward, while his comrade en- 
deavors to duplicate the success of a past experience. 

Thus only in angling are such strange anomalies pre- 
sented. Our faith in the fishes themselves is implicit, but 
our faith in the advice of a learned treatise or the theories 
of a friend is certain to vanish before a single 
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occurrence to the contrary in our own experience. 
_ And now, as to the “times when fish bite best.” Early 
in the summer of 1902 I spent the greater part of a month 
industriously trolling for maskinongé in the waters of 
the Kawartha Lake system. The fish average rather 
small in those lakes, rarely exceeding twenty pounds in 
weight, but they are sufficiently plentiful to insure good 
sport. About forty were taken altogether, and fully 
twice that number struck the spoon, only to escape in the 
thick weeds which make fishing in those waters exceed- 
ingly difficult. But of the total 120 odd fish, hardly two 
dozen bit between the hours of 10 A. M. and 5 P. M., 
although each day I trolled persistently from early morn- 
ing until dark. In that locality the same might be said 
of the black bass (small-mouth), only in a less degree; 
and, by the way, I have never found bass that averaged 
larger or hungrier than at Pigeon Lake. Of course, there 
were exceptional times when schools of them were en- 
countered which bit well right in the scorching midday 
heat, when no morsel, however tempting, would have 
budged a maskinongé; but, as a rule, and in common with 
other localities, the bass fishing was perceptibly better be- 
fore 10 A. M. and after 5 P. M. I then left the Kawartha 
lakes and continued on up the St. Lawrence, stopping off 
for a few days at the Grande Décharge of Lake St. 
John for a try at the ouananiche. This side trip was but 
very brief, and consequently my experiences cannot be 
accepted as criteria for the times when ouananiche bite, 
but during my short and very pleasurable stay at the 
Grande Décharge there was no hour of the day which 
could have been called better than any other. Possibly 
the bright rays of a hot sun were neutralized by the wild 
whirl of foam and rapids where the fish lurked, for they 
rose just as frequently at midday as in the early morning 
or at sundown. Pushing on to Newfoundland, I stopped 
eff at Terra Nova Lake for a few days while waiting for 
the caribou to peel their antlers. There are brook trout 
in Terra Nova Lake, plenty of them, and some monster 
ouananiche besides. The latter proved very shy of the 
hook at all times, but with the trout it was different, and 
great numbers of them could be taken at the outlet, but 
only very early in the morning or after sundown. The 
small trout in the streams of the interior, on the other 
hand, were equally voracious at all hours of the day. 

When I went to Newfoundland in June, 1903 (one 
never goes once to that country without trying it again), 
it was my intention to rise early and be at the pool each 
morning regularly at sunrise. After a week of actual 
experience, however, all such vain notions were dispelled, 
as the salmon not only proved very late sleepers, but their 
indifference to the fly was so apparent before 9 A. M. 
as to amply warrant a nap on the part of the fisherman 
himself. Once, it is tree, my companion did kill a good 
fish at 5:30 in the morning, but that was an exception— 
an exception which even the more clearly demonstrated 
the truth of the rule itself, for it brought me out of a 
warm tent and into icy water at sunrise for four succes- 
sive mornings without so much as a swirl from the 
salmon in response. 

During a sojourn of six weeks on the island, I 
found that casting was usually best during the late morn 
ing, then again from 5 in the afternoon until dark, and 
on one occasion I actually struck a gocd fish well on 
teward midnight. It was one of those bright, calm even- 
ings, the -stillness broken only by an occasional great 
splash down in the pool below. The salmon were leaping 
in the moonlight, and it were truly heartless to allow 
such a call to remain unanswered. So, accordingly, roll- 
ing from the blankets, I slipped on a pair of caribou 
“shanks,” and, taking my stand on a boulder, cast out 
from shore. It was a hasty act, and I had ample time to 
repent it at leisure, for I might have known that it is 
always at such inopportune moments that the big fish 
strikes. Sure enough, at the third cast I had him going 
down stream like a runaway locomotive, while he had me, 
minus boots and waders, waist-deep in the chilly pool. 
Well, I don’t know just how long I stood in that icy 
water, or how many times I thought of the camp-fire far 
away, or how often I barked my shins on the jagged 
rocks, or exactly the place where I wished that cussed 
salmon, but I would not have missed it for the price of a 
dozen pairs of waders. But, to make a long story short, 
after an acquaintance of some twenty minutes, we parted 
company there in the moonlight, and I clambered back 
over the stones a sadder, wiser, and much colder fisher- 
man. That was a bitter experience, but not entirely 
without its lesson, for it adds still a little while to “the 
times when fishes bite best.” 

Up in the Province of Ontario there is a group of 
weedy little lakes, as yet free from the dangers of the 
summer hotel, and securely hidden from all but a few of 
us who have searched them out. They are small, those 
lakes, and, to a casual observer, would seem to possess 
but few pretensions to scenic charm or’ picturesque 
beauty; hardly extensive enough to be dignified by any 
term other than mere humble ponds. But when viewed 
through the eyes of a fisherman, and especially of a “big- 
mouth” fisherman, their scenery would be pronounced un- 
surpassed by any waters in Canada—such scenery as is 


dear to the heart of a man with a rod, a kind which is 
suggestive of fish. Their shores are deeply indented by 
shallow coves thickly carpeted by a luxuriant growth of 


lily pads. Here and there tangled tussocks of tall, rank 
grasses poke their heads above the surface, while far 
down beneath lie the great weed beds, acres broad, where 
pike lurk in sunny weather. And there are old stumps, 
too, along the banks, blackened and decayed by years of 
service as safe retreats for many a big “Oswego.” 

Some years ago I fished one of those ponds for four 
successive seasons, and verily believe it to be the last re- 
treat and happy hunting grounds where all good 


*“Oswegoes” finally assemble—but that is another story. 


Farly in the season, before weeds had filled the coves to 
any extent, the bass, hungry from a long fast on the 
spawning grounds, affected the deeper water. Here they 
were taken by gently drifting up and down with live bait, 
and, strange as it may seem, our best luck came neither 
early nor late, but in the morning between the hours of 
g and tr. Fully two-thirds of our total catch was usually 
made before “boiling the kettle,” and at all times the late 
morning fishing proved so much better than the earlier 
or even the sundown sport as to provoke comment at the 
time. F 

As the season advanced, our bass betook themselves to 
the shelter of certain well known lily pad coves, shallow 
weed beds and partially submerged logs along the shore. 
These latter were always at a high premium as the 
choicest of all retreats for large fish—strongholds main- 
tained vi et armis against all comers; and many a 
grumpy old 5-pounder must have been heartily envied 
by the less fortunate youngsters whose only protection 
from the sun was a humble lily pad or cowslip. Here, 
trolling being out of the question, a different method was 
pursued, one which for pleasure and skill ranks only 
second to fly-fishing itself, and that is bait-casting with 
frog or minnow. Hardly an hour of the day could have 
been called better than any other, for success did not seem 
to depend so much on the caprices or appetites of the fish 
(so frequently the case with small-mouth) as it did on 
the probability that a bass was on the watch behind some 
farticular stump or lily pad;.and if present he was always 
ready and willing to contribute his share of the sport. 
Time and again, a light wind blowing, I have landed, half 
a dozen big fellows during the midday heat with not an 
additional fish for a whole afternoon of persistent casting. 
But during those weeks of hot, listless weather in 
August, when the grasshoppers drone their monotonous 
midsummer song, and the nearly stagnant water is calm 
and placid as a mirror, then; and then only, is the sun- 
down fishing best—yes, far the best. but in Igor, after 
three seasons of futile effort, we hit upon a reasonably 
successful method for taking bass in such weather—a 
method which, incongruous as it may seem—improved 
in direct proportion as the sky became brighter and the 
water glassier. Quietly anchor your punt within good 
casting distance of a bunch of pads or weed bed, remove 
the sinker, tie on a nine-foot single gut leader, attach 
a lively frog to a small hook, and gently cast him forth, 
allowing him perfect liberty to swim at pleasure on the 
surface—then wait patiently. Sometimes it is but five 
minutes, oftener ten, and should fifteen elapse the boat 
should be moved a few rods to a more favored spot for 
another cast; but when he does come, it is with a great 
splash on the surface—a veritable trout splash. Of 
course, for such fishing the weather conditions should be 
perfect to insure the best success; absolute calm, a clear, 
bright sky, and, above all, reasonably shallow water, for 
everything depends on the ability of the fish to see the 
frog from their retreats among the weeds or lily pads. 

There are pike in those northern lakes, too; fine, lusty 
fellows, and hungry betimes as well, but very sluggish in 
disposition during sunny weather. A pike at midday, 
snugly hidden far down among the weeds, will rarely in- 
vestigate a spoon quickly moving some yards above him, 
but an animated frog, one of those lean, lank, yellow- 
spotted fellows, drifting slowly within six inches of his 
snout, is a very different proposition, and even in the 
sunniest weather a method may be employed with reason- 
able success by the persistent fisherman who fears not the 
torrid midday rays and wishes to make every hour of his 
vacation tell. Old “Swego” Vanderburgh, sage and 
philosopher of Charleston Outlet, secretly confided it to 
me one afternoon as, hidden under a protecting rocky 
ledge, we whiled away the weary minutes of a thunder- 
storm. It is not a new method to the craft; but anglers 
are few back there in those Ontario lakes, and old 
“Swego” reasoned it out and then tried it all by himself. 
In short, at midday, pike should be sought in their mid- 
day haunts far down among the great beds where the 
water is deep and cool, and where sun never penetrates. 
Over such a spot you should quietly anchor, just where 
the ten-foot weeds are visible beneath the surface, and 
still-fish with frog, or perch, or minnow. It is not, 
strictly speaking, still-fishing, either; but, more properly 
speaking, a combination of the latter with casting, as your 
bait should be kept slowly moving well down over every 
square yard of the bottom. To safely bring one-third of 
the pike hooked to the landing net amid such surround- 
ings is difficult, but to land one of those great weeds every 
minute or two is no trouble whatever, and such fishing 
should only be attempted by one of gentle disposition and 
calm serenity of temper. But toward sunset, when the 
first cool shadows of evening commence to creep out from 
under the thick foliage on the western shore, then it is 
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time to replace your hook by a small star or kidney spoon, 
and to troll silently back and forth over the weed banks; 
and see to it that the hooks be sharp and your line trusty, 
for at such a time many a fierce tug will be felt, and 
many a fierce “water wolf’ should feel the sharp prick of 
your gaff. 

It is only after such experiences oft repeated that we 
at last really come fo know a pond—to learn the true sig- 
nificance of “pickerel weeds,” and long, rank grasses 
growing thick about the bottom, of ay logs and 
shadowy rocks, and all the fickle twistings of the shore. 
And then only do we begin to understand a little about 
the life of those mysterious, elusive creatures that lie hid- 
den somewhere in the water beneath. We could each 
tell the precise spots where a bass has rushed frantically 
for our frog, and the identical weed or stump behind 
which some gaunt pickerel lurked; and we could each 
point out only too well the exact places where tig fish 
have escaped—those largest long fellows that might even 
now—who knows?—be lurking there awaiting in silence 
some perch or foolish frog to cross their paths. One 
learns a good deal by following the banks around all the 
points and exploring all the coves; and one can see a 
lot if he will look steadily into the lake’s darker depths 
along the shore. It is then that he will begin to find out 
rare truths, and some of those things that are not printed 
in books—the peculiar sloping of a submerged log; the 
significant circle of green pads covering a cove; the calm 
and mystery of a shadow falling black upon a pool. Then 
only will he understand the charm and fascination of the 
sudden deft dropping of a frog to one of these. 

In such a way only does one really learn to know the 
meaning of the water and the shore, and the rocky ledges 
and the deep pools; in fact, all those significant signs 
which forever stamp some inland pond upon our memory. 
In such a way only do we think out our own little 
theories and notions, and discover, each for himself, “the 
times and seasons when fishes bite best.” 

Ws. ArtHur Basson. 


The Way of the Fish in Stream 
and Sea. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ; 

The theory advanced in your issue of the 14th ult., 
that migrating fish are guided to and along their natal 
streams by some distinctive peculiarity contained 
therein, and derived from the territory drained, seems 
to find some support in the behavior of the shad of 
the. Connecticut River. This river, in emptying into 
Long Island Sound, discharges its current to the west- 
ward, or at right angles to its landward course, and in 
former days, when the run of shad was abundant, nets, 
in some instances extending a mile into Sound waters, 
were stretched at intervals for a dozen miles along the 
track of the westward flowing current. The shad, ap- 
proaching from the east, proceeded in a direction par- 
allel with the current, entered it at its furthest end, and 
then retraced their course to the river’s mouth. Obvi- 
ously, if there was not some clue afforded by the cur- 
rent itself, the fish would not burden themselves with a 
loop of over a score of miles, but would proceed direct 
to the river's mouth. After the current eludes human 
perception by its dispersion in salt water, it doubtless 
escapes through the eastern or nearer and broader en- 
trance to the Sound to then lose itself in the ocean 
waste; and it is some peculiarity of the attenuated river 
water that the fish seem to follow up through sea and 
sound. This fluvial characteristic may be due to dis- 
tinctive mineral particles, which, retained in solution 
far out to sea, may be revealed to the delicate percep- 
tion of the fish, and so guide it from the deep to its 
bourn. = : 

Fish, by the motion of their gills, are constantly in 
the most intimate contact with the medium in which 
they exist, and in the unceasing passage of large quan- 
tities of water over delicately perceptive surfaces, it 
can be assumed that a cognition of certain minute pe- 
culiarities may be imparted by a sense akin to, but 
probably distinct from, taste or smell. A bloodhound 
that unerringly follows a man’s track, after two days 
exposure to the wind and sun, cannot with certainty 
be said to be guided in its quest by what we know as 
an olfactory sense. Even when the trail leads the ani- 
mal over the flagstones of a busy street, it may be 
distinguished from thousands of others; but it is un- 
likely that, out of a great multitude of odors of varying 
degrees of strength, one in particular is recognized as 
such. Just as with increase of shrillness sounds pass 
beyond our auditory sense, to then become revealed 
to other and more perceptive creatures, so there may 
be emanations that, while ceasing to be odors, are 
nevertheless impressed upon the animal consciousness. 
The susceptibility of the fish, like that of the blood- 
hound, may be a recognition of subtle differences in 
objects by a perception of exhalations too ethereal to 
be classed as odors or flavors. 

An odor or other material impartment to water 
should be more abiding than its communication to the 
mobile and inconstant air. The atmosphere is so 
permeable to the sun’s rays, so tolerant of their chemi- 
cal action, that its purification is more rapid than that 
of water. A fish, therefore, by reason of the presump- 
tively stronger stimuli thus afforded, should be, and 
doubtless is, as efficiently served by its perceptions as a 
mammal, and possibly to even a greater degree. 

An inherited memory of an odor or of an emanation 
akin thereto, such as appears to be the endowment of 
anadromous fish, is no more extraordinary than that of 
asound. A chick from an incubator will fly to a cluck- 
ing hen, and a turkey chick will exhibit fear upon hear- 
ing the cry of a hawk, the action of each infantile 
creature being instinctive and untaught. Whatever may 
be the particular perception that guides the wander- 
ing fish to their native streams, be it odor, flavor or a 
subtle cognition unknown to us, there can be little 
doubt that, in its specific application, it descends as a 
heritage. The salmon of the Yukon or the Columbia 
that, after journeying many hundreds of miles, ascends 
some chosen tributary, to finally conclude its voyage, 
like the nesting bird, at a particular spot, cannot, it is 


evident, be guided by the instinct disects the 
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latter is enabled to pursue its course in straight lines, 
and its impressions of direction probably travel to it 
in like manner. Fish ascending a winding stream may 
need to tyrn toward every point of the compass; they 
cannot therefore readily act upon a monition emanating 
from one point only. Just as a buzzing fly upon the 
window pane is attracted by the light and avails itself 
of no other line of progression, so would migrating 
fish, blindly following a certain influence, probably be- 
come stalled if confronted with an obstacle in the path 
of their direct advance. A bird is not restricted to any 
one line of approach, but a fish that seeks its birth- 
place must penetrate the coast line at a particular point. 
It therefore needs a guide that will direct it over the 
sinuosities of its route, and infallibility of guidance can 
only be afforded by stimuli imparted to it along every 
portion of its devious trail. It must be assumed that 
it is an inherited perception of something in the current, 
and not the current itself, that enlightens the finny 
voyager. A fish in deep waters may be compared to an 
aeronaut whose balloon is immersed in a drifting cloud 
bank; to neither the aerial nor to the fluvial traveler is 
the direction of the current revealed, or even its ex- 
istence, save by a glimpse of a stationary object. 

Thus, the Potomac River shad, generation after gen- 
eration, were guided from the ocean through the 
waters of the Chesapeake Bay to their natal stream. 
The distinctive quality of the river water that is recog- 
nized by the fish is seemingly derived from its source 
in the Blue Ridge, and when a number of shad fry, 
natives of the stream, were planted in the Kanawha, a 
river whose headwaters adjoin those of the Potomac, 
they voyaged their way to the distant gulf with a prob- 
able constant perception of the ancestral clue in the 
long stretch of virgin waters so venturesomely navi- 
gated. Nowhere, except along their journey’s track, 
are their presumptive descendants, the Ohio River 
shad, found. When the ascending fish, upon their re- 
turn from the gulf, sought a spawning place, they found 
their course, by virtue of an inherited instinct, in- 
fallibly charted in the river’s bosom. Probably so 
guided and directed, their descendants turned, 1,202 
miles from the Mississippi’s mouth, into that of the 
Ohio, and 704 miles further turned into the Kanawha, 
ignoring the multitude of other streams that they 
passed on the way, their accomplishment at the point of 
ultimate attainment, exceeding two thousand miles. 

In the open ocean the fish is probably guided by the 
same impulse of direction that actuates the bird, the 
insect and the beast, the perception being apparently 
received along straight lines. This directive impulse 
may be related to an entirely new class of phenomena 
that has lately come-under scientific observation, viz., 
that of the so-called radio-active minerals, radium, pol- 
onium, uranium, etc. It seems likely that all substances 
possess radiating power, varying in kind and in degree, 
the more material manifesting itself as an odor, and 
in all its manifestations, projected along straight lines 
like light or sound. We know that fish wander widely, 
some, like the swordfish, shark, etc., not improbably 
voyaging from one continent to another. The fish of 
the under sea must traverse its depths of gloom with 
certainty of direction, and in the darkness of the night 
those of the surface pursue ways that are infallible. 
Nor can it be said that man is devoid of this mysterious 
power, the endowment of the fish slumbers within him, 
to guide him, when evoked, over the trackless waters 
of the deep, a power that, coupled with his vestigial 
gill slits, affords evidence of a lowly and a far-off link 
in his chain of ancestry. 


In the equatorial Pacific from time immemorial a 
race of savage seafarers have found their way over im- 
mense stretches of the ocean waste, voyaging from 
island to island without compass or the simplest form 
of device for ascertaining position. They place, how- 
ever, a probably imaginary dependence upon a sort of 
charm, a network of dry twigs, interlaced at random 
and jumbled together with shells, shark’s teeth, beads, 
bright seeds, etc. Without these so-called charts, they 
will not go to sea, and no reasonable explanation has 
been offered by the various naval officers and other 
witnesses of the remarkable results apparently effected 
thereby. It may be suggested, however, to use a 
psychological term, that the mysterious accomplish- 
ment is a manifestation of savage subjective conscious- 
ness. In fuller explanation, it may be said that when a 
lowly organism receives an impulse to act, it responds 
about as automatically as a rubber ball upon impact. 
With that organism’s advance in the scale of being, 
with its possession of widening spheres of perception 
and multiplication of sensory impressions it acquires a 
supervising intelligence that classifies the impressions 
received and relegates them to their proper source 
like the automatic switchboard of a telephone exchange. 
When a man sees, he knows that it is his eye that sees, 
and his mind dwells understandingly upon the color, 
form and other attributes of the object. Thus the un- 
derstanding associates its perception with material ob- 
jects, and its cognizance of the outward world is de- 
pendent upon the operation of familiar senses which 
long and constant use have rendered the only avenues 
of knowledge. When the operation of an obscure or 
dormant sense is sought, the mind seems to need a con- 
centration upon its object, so that an opportunity may 
be given for the manifestation of the strange through 
the familiar sense. Perhaps it is thus that the divining 
rod becomes an exponent of the perception of water, 
and the savage’s collection of trash may enable him to 
give expression to his dim consciousness of a far-off 
land. 

In use, the contrivances alluded to are merely sub- 
sidiary, the pilot directing his entire attention to the 
sea. When a particular portion of the barren waste is 
reached, which to all appearances is empty water, all 
on board will scan it closely; they maintain that it is a 
critical point, and will even taste the water to insure 
a suppositious identification, then the chart is re- 
ferred to, and a course ‘adopted in line with some par- 
ticular stick. These seeming trifles seem necessary to 
attach the mind to its subject, to give it a means of 
expression, and to constitute an invocation to the dor- 
mant sense to assert itself. It is a noteworthy fact 
.that these so-called charts are available only to: those 
who have passed over the rotite before; in ‘words, 


to those who have been to the particular island or 
group of islands, and so absorbed a secret conscious- 
ness of its radiation or emanation. So also may it be 
inferred that the wandering fish, once in contact with a 
particular land area, becomes familiar. with the outward 
projection of its peculiar characteristics, and is enabled 
to direct its course thereby. 

The third and perhaps most mysterious of the ways 
of the fish in the water is that which seemingly owes 
its impulse and direction to the telepathic sense, or 
the faculty of remote recognition of fellow members of 
its species. Whether this faculty can be exerted as 
distantly as that of a perception of land areas we can- 
not know, but it would seem probable that the funda- 
mental attributes of matter, whether organic or in- 
organic, are the same, and thus an indefinite outward 
projection may reasonably be predicated of all its forms. 
That this property of subtle extension and diffusion 
exists would seem clear, else the distinctive attributes 
of various colonies of migratory fish could not be main- 
tained. Every shad or salmon stream has its distinctive 
fish; it is obvious, therefore, that the fry of each sea- 
son’s hatching must be enabled to search out in the 
depths of the sea the wandering parent school or par- 
ticular colony to which they are related. In a watery 
void there can be no local distinctions, one portion of 
the waste is as barren of abiding characteristics as 
another; everywhere the monotony is absolute and un- 
broken. ‘It cannot, consequently, be argued that the 
parent fish await their union with their tiny progeny 
at a recognized spot in empty water, and the roaming 
bands must, for such reason, form their junction by a 
far distant perception of each other, a perception that 
guides them, with unerring certainty, through the path- 
less obscurity of the deep. 

It may thus be seen that the ways of the fish in stream 
and sea are three, and iuat each of these ways is deeply 
and darkly mysterious. Of the three wonderful things 
of old that passed the comprehension of the biblical 
sage none survive to confound the modern understand 
ing. So, too, the ever rising sun of knowledge will 
enlighten the fish’s obscure and doubtful pathway; the 
crooked will be made straight, and the inscrutable be 
made clear. A. H. Gouraun. 





Fish Chat. 


BY EDWARD A, SAMUELS. 
Early Salmon Fishiog. 


Ir was stated in a Nova Scotia newspaper about the 
middle of last March that the season for salmon fishing 
had opened in the Port Medway River, although the ice 
had not all gone out. If this was the first announcement 
ot the opening of the season, it was made later by two 
weeks this year than formerly, for in several of the rivers 
on the eastern coast of that Province salmon have been 
taken with the fly on or before the beginning of March. 
Now, that is saying a great deal, for it means that those 
streams are the earliest salmon rivers in the world. 

This condition is probably owing to the fact that the 
westerly edge of the Gulf Stream, in sweeping up by that 
coast, has its effect upon the movements of the fish. The 
water in those rivers is as cold as in any others in the 
Dominion, the ice along their shores being two or three 
feet in thickness. Now, in New Brunswick or Quebec 
rivers salmon do not begin to come in until early in June, 
and the first run is not a large one at that, and why they 
ascend the Nova Scotia streams as early as they do, un- 
less their movements are hastened by the warmth of the 
Gulf Stream, can only be conjectured. ~ 
_ These are bright and fresh run fish—not kelts. For the 
information of those who do not know what kelts are, | 
will state, quoting from “With Fly-Rod and Camera,” 
“that black salmon or kelts are those fish that after spawn- 
ing remain all winter in the river, instead of returning 
to the sea. They will take any bait in the spring; they 
are lean and lank, and the flesh is quite unfit for food, as 
it is soft, brittle, entirely devoid of the pinkish color, 
and, when cooked, the odor is often repulsive. These fish 
are as hungry as spring bears, and voracious as vultures; 
they snap eagerly at anything from a trout fly to a pork 
rind, and feed freely on the spring smelts that are ascend- 
ing the river to spawn.” 

Yes, they are fresh run salmon, and not spent fish; in 
fact, I never heard of a kelt being taken or seen in any 
ci the Nova Scotia rivers; for, in the first place, the 
streams are all too short to offer any temptation to fish to 
linger in them after the spawning season, and _ besides 
that, the ice forms on them a foot or two in thickness, 
and under that “slush ice” often permeates the water, so 
that the salmon cannot breathe it. 

This slush ice is often fatal to young salmon and 
trout. I have been informed that on one occasion this 
formed so quickly in the Jacquet River, New Brunswick. 
that the sea trout—which could not escape from it-—-came 
floating down the stream on their backs in such numbers 
that several bushels of them were dipped out with nets, 
they being unable to offer any resistance. 

Now, the great majority of salmon fishermen pursue 
their fascinating sport when the summer breezes gently 
stir the foliage of the trees around them; to them such 
accessories as the song of forest birds, the flitting across 
the river of gaudily painted butterflies, the perfume of 
thousands of wild flowers, and the persistent attentions 
from black flies and mosquitoes are almost deemed essen 
tial to a thorough realization of the pleasures of this 
their chosen recreation; and to these it would seem 
strange to clambor over huge blocks of ice or wade 
through snow two or three feet. in depth which often 
cover the river banks when the early run of salmon 
comes in. 

But there are many anglers—enthusiasts they are, to be 
sure—who enjoy the early fishing, rough though it be: 
and after all, if one hooks and plays his salmon, it does 
not much matter what the season may be, does it? He 
has the sport he i 

People from the States have not, to any great extent. 
availed themselves of this opportunity for early fishing: 
but officers of the English army and wavy, and anglers 
resident in Halifax, hail with ight the announcement 
of the first appearance of the fish, and Idse no fine in get- 
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Of course, angling in the streams I have named is not 
limited to early spri but continues well into June, 
salmon being taken with the fly in the Port Medway 
River as late as the roth, and at the Indian Gardens, so- 
called, on Lake Rossignol until the 2oth or 25th; all these 
waters are practically free, the fishing on the Indian 
River being controlled by the Mason brothers, who make 
no charge for the privilege of angling if either of them 
is employed as guide, 

The Ingram River is free to all, and so are the East, 
Gold, Severn, Liverpool and Port Medway rivers, the 
Fonhook Indians, who are located at Greenfield, acting as 
canoemen and gaffers on the last named streams. 

To those who have a desire to obtain a share of the 
royal sport that is now to be had in the streams I have 
named, and have the opportunity to gratify that desire, 
my advice is to stand not upon the order of their going, 
but go at once; and if either of them obtains more fish 
than he can otherwise dispose of, let him send one to 
me with his card and the favor will be fully appreciated ; 
for the salmon that enter those rivers are epicurean de- 
lights; they are as fine flavored as the best Penobscot 
salmon, and far and away ahead of those which are or- 
dinarily taken in New Brunswick and Quebec waters. 

The streams on the eastern coast of Nova Scotia are 
reached by way of the Boston boat to Yarmouth, thence 
by railroad to Middleton, from which point a connecting 
line runs east to Lunenburg, where there are stage con- 
nections for various localities on the coast. Or at Yar- 
mouth one may take steamer which sails twice every 
week for Liverpool, from which town stages run to Cale- 
donia, Bridgewater, Mill Village, where there is good 
salmon fishing, as well as to Port Medway and the South 
Shore. 


Flies, 


For early salmon fishing there, one has the best success 
with large and gaudy flies. Many a time have I killed a 
salmon in these waters with a fly that would frighten a 
Restigouche or any other New Brunswick salmon out of 
its wits. I have thrown out a Prince William of Orange 
fly so large that when it alighted upon the water it seemed 
almost the size of a goldfinch, but it did not alarm the 
Nova Scotia fish, for they seized it with avidity. During 
the month of May, however, flies of medium size are most 
desirable; as the mouths of these fish seem to be more 
tender than are those of salmon ordinarily, flies tied on 
the double are preferable to those tied on the single 
hook. As for varieties, I do not know as there is any 
great choice, for in these waters the fish, fresh run as 
they are, will come to almost anything that moves. How- 
ever, if one is to choose a half dozen kinds for an outing 
there, I think that a wise selection would consist of Prince 
William of Orange, butcher, silver-dector, light and dark 
Montreals, and Jock-Scott, and he will need at least a 
half dozen of each. 

The rivers I have named are so well looked after by 
the fishing officials of the Province that there is little 
poaching done on them; in fact, outside of the Port Med- 
way River, there is practically none at all; on that stream, 
however, the Indians do some spearing, and when they 
get the chance will draw a seine or set a net, but of late 
this work has been pretty effectually stopped. They are, 
however, given by the authorities certain privileges in- 
jurious to the fishery interests in a high degree. 

For example, they are permitted to catch the parrs or 
smolts of the salmon in as great numbers as they choose ; 
I have seen them at Greenfield and at Molega peddling 
large strings of the young salmon which were from 6 to 
g¢ inches in length, and I found on inquiry that it was a 
common practice for them to do so, and that they some- 
times catch several bushels in a season. Now, this is an 
illustration of the story about the Irishman, who, on be- 
ing asked if one man is as good as another, replied, “He 
is, and a dom sight betther,” for this wasteful privilege 
that is given to the Indians would not be vouchsafed to 
white men. : 

It seems very strange to the looker-on that the authori- 
ties who are spending considerable sums of money in 
stocking the rivers of the Province with salmon fry, 
should permit such extraordinary wastefulness to go on. 


Habits of Young Salmon. 


Apropos of parrs and smolts, it seems to me that their 
general habits are not very well known. It is a well es- 
tablished fact that the banded parrs increase in size until 
they become smolts, which are more or less silvery in 
color before they descend to the sea, and that after pass- 
ing two or three years there they return to their native 
streams, grilse; but for a jong time I was unable to de- 
cide how and ire Dee a in the period between the 
fry and the developed smolt stages. 

Xt is true in the Port Medway River they seem to 
be abundant, and come to the fly as readily as do the sea 
trout, but with much more dash and activity; but I never 
saw or heard of one being taken in either of the rivers 
I have named, with the exception of the Liverpool, and 
in this stream I made a discovery several years ago that 
threw a little light on the subject. As I was fishing for 
trout at Loon Lake Falls, which are situated about two 
miles below the outlet of Kegemacougie, I captured four 
or five of the parrs, which were really smolts, the bands 
having disappeared and the bright coat been taken on. 
When the landing net encompassed the first one, my — 
exclaimed, “Good enough, you have taken one of our 
graylings.” On a brief examination of the fish I assured 
him that it was not a grayling, but was really a young 
salmon. It was difficult at first to convince him that he 
was wrong, for he, with others of the natives, had for a 
number of years spoken of, and believed it to be, the fish 
he had named. But on my pointing out structural pecu- 
liarities, he admitted that I was right. On the following 
day I captured several more in the quick water of the 
so-called Eel-Weir, near the outlet of the lake, and in 
the succeeding year I caught three or four below the mill 
dam at Maitland. They were all gamy. little fellows, 
jumping clear of the water in pursuit of the fly, and re-. 
sisting capture in a way greatly disproportionate to their 
size and erones Those which were not badly injured 
I sao to t a fe, Rema ia seme Sy they might 
come as grilseorsalmon. —— =. 

Now, it is omslaen fact that neither salmon nor grilse 
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neighborhood of which are probably their spawning beds. 
Now, those little parr, in order to reach the dam at Mait- 
land, had a aoe and perilous journey; they must have 
traversed Lake Rossignol from six to eight miles, strug- 
gied for several miles against the waters of the river 
which in many places are quite rapid, surmounted the 
falls I have named, and up through the heavy water to 
the outlet of Kegemacougie, pushed their way through 
that lake, which is about five miles in length, up the river 
two or three miles to another series of high falls, sur- 
mounted those and traversed a stretch between one and 
two miles of still water and some rapids until they reached 
the dam, which at that time was a structure they could 
not surmount. 

It seems almost incredible that those little fish could 
have traveled such a great distance, and that they should 
have successfully run the gauntlet among the rapacious 
trout which are numerous in almost every portion of the 
water I have named, is also wonderful. 

Now, while this fact may be of no very great import- 
ance, it proves conclusively, to my mind, that the young 
salmon, until they are ready to descend to the sea, ascend 
to the fountain heads of streams, just as the small trout 
do, perhaps to evade their numerous enemies, possibly be- 
cause the water is brighter and purer, but probably be- 
cause it is an instinct inherent in their natures. 





Hearing in Fishes. 
From Our Animal Friends. 


THERE are few questions connected with the compar- 
ative physiology of the special senses more curious and 
interesting than that of hearing in fishes. It is assumed 
by some naturalists that because fishes have no vocal 
Orgens and produce, of course, no vocal sounds, they 
shovld have no hearing, although all fishes have an in- 
ternal ear. Apparently it is not remembered that Aris- 
totle, more than twenty-two hundred years ago, de- 
scribed several genera of fishes that are capable of pro- 
ducing sounds more or less intense. In the “History of 
Animals.” Aristotle described the sound produced by gur- 
nards (grunting fish), but made the distinction between 
those produced by rubbing or by internal parts about the 
stomach, and true vocal sounds. In the middle of the 
last century, Johann Miiller made a list of “vocal fishes,” 
which was extended by Dufossé to the number of fifty- 
two. It would be out of place here to describe the 
mechanism of the sounds produced by fishes; and it is 
sufficient to say that grinding of the teeth, vibrations of 
parts in the swimming bladder, etc., produce sounds that 
may be distinctly heard under suitable conditions. The 
sounds thus produced are well known to fishermen; and 
among the “vocal fish” are gurnards, some varieties of 
herring and particularly a kind of fish found in the Med- 
iterranean called umbra. Cuvier and Valenciennes, in 
their great work on the “History of Fishes,” say that 
they were assured by fishermen that umbras produced 
sounds that could be heard at a distance of twenty 
fathoms (120 feet), and that the fish could be called by 
whistling. It is also related by Milne Edwards that the 
fish in the Mediterranean, at the time of spawning, often 
emitted a variety of sounds, some like the droning sound 
of the double bass, some like the tones of the hautbois 
and some resembling the sound of the harmonicon or 
accordeon, “a sort of submarine concert.” In whatever 
manner these sounds may be produced by fishes, that 
many, like the familiar grunting fish, moonfish and drum- 
fish, actually produce sounds under water, there can be 
no doubt. If, indeed, according to the views of some 
naturalists, fishes are deaf, it is not because there are no 
sounds under water or because they have no auditory 
apparatus; for fishes have parts corresponding to struc- 
tures in the internal ear of mammals, although there is 
no apparatus adapted to the appreciation of anything 
more than the intensity of sound. : 

In the article “Visionary,” I wrote: “Possibly, rays, 
invisible to us and not capable of penetrating the human 
eye are emitted at night by a multitude of objects and 
pass into the eyes of nocturnal animals.” In like manner, 
sounds inaudible to us in the air may be distinctly heard 
by fishes under water. 

More than a century ago, Franklin demonstrated that 
the striking together of two stones under water, even not 
forcibly, could be distinctly heard by a person with his 
head immersed, at a distance of a half-mile. The rate of 
conduction of sound by the atmospheric air is about 
eleven hundred feet in a second; in water the conduction 
is more than four times as rapid. Indeed, the rate of 
sound-conduction in water was determined (Colladon 
and Sturm, 1827) by listening to the sound of a bell in 
water through an ear-trumpet also immersed in water. 
It is not essential to hearing that sound-waves shall be 
conducted to the labyrinth through the external and the 
middle ear, parts that are wanting in fishes. Otologists 
constantly, as a means of diagnosis, test the hearing by 
placing a tuning-fork against the skull, the sound being 
conducted by the bones of the head; and with the head 
under water, it is probable that the external ear does not 
play an important part in audition. 

I am led to discuss the question of hearing in fishes 
rather fully, for the reason that, on what seems to be 
good authority, it is assumed that fishes are deaf as well 
as dumb. It has recently been argued “that as fishes have 
no papilla acustica basilaris, and as, with few exceptions, 
they are dumb, it is highly probable that they have no 
sense of hearing.” (Lee, quoted in Schaffer’s “Text- 
Book of Physiology,” London, 1900, vol. II, p. 1167.) 
The papilla acustica, in air-breathing animals, is a part 
of the organ of Corti; and its absence in fishes is as- 
sumed to be the strongest argument in support of their 
deafness. It is added, that “actual experiment seems to 
justify this contention.” _By such a process of reasoning 
—directly opposed to the Baconian system—it is at- 
tempted to make the experiment agree with the postulate. 

The following is an experiment which seems to me to 
show conclusively that fishes hear: the author (Zen- 
neck, 1903) endeavored to eliminate “mechanical waves,” 
such as would be produced, in addition to sound-waves, 
by the striking of a bell under water or the dropping in 
of a stone. Such a precaution would be unnecessary in 
an experiment on the human subject, who could a 
Gintingai and describe sound-waves. To es ‘ 
possible. sctirce of error, the author immrer cide. 


work in a vessel of water which was placed near the sur- 
fece of a stream running under a bridge from which the 
action of the fishes could be observed. The clock-work 
could be set in action at will by electric connections. In 
the mornings, large numbers of fishes collected under the 
ridge; and by observing their movements when the 
clock-work was acting, it was found that the fishes 
Promptly responded to the sonorous vibrations, but 
seemed insensible to mechanical waves. 

It seems to me that hearing in fishes no longer admits 
of doubt, and it remains only to study its mechanism. 
In fishes there is no vestige of an external or a middle 
ear; but in all fishes, a vesicle or vesicles exist in the 
head, connected with nerves which correspond to parts 
of the internal ear of air-breathing animals. These 
vesicles are sometimes connected with the swimming- 
bladder. For hearing in water, there could be little or 
no need of an external ear, a tympanic membrane or a 
tympanum. It is probable that sound-waves are received 
by the general surface, especially the head, and possibly 
by organs existing in what is known as the “lateral line,” 
being then conducted to the internal ear. As no cochlea 
exists in fishes, it is not to be supposed that they can 
recognize the pitch of sounds; but they have parts which 
enable them to appreciate “mass-movement” in sound- 
waves, and its different degrees of intensity. The fact 
that we can hear sounds under water that would be in- 
audible in the air almost justifies the assumption that 
fishes are sensitive to sounds that would make no recog- 
rizable impression on the auditory apparatus of air- 
breathing animals under ordinary conditions. 

Like the other organs of special sense, the auditory ap- 
paratus is always found to be exactly adapted to the re- 
quirements and surroundings of different animals. Its 
highest development, especially as regards discrimination 
of sounds, is in man; although, probably, hearing is 
more acute in some of the lower animals. The differ- 
ences between the ear of man and of lower orders of 
being are in some instances very great. In oviparous 
vertebrates, the external ear beyond the drum membrane 
is wauiting, excepting that in some birds—owls—vestiges 
of this part remain. In birds and in some reptiles and 
batrachians, the drum-membrane is on a level with the 
skin of the head and is either uncovered or covered 
merely with the feathers in this region. In these ani- 
mals, the ear begins with the tympanum, which has a 
free open communication with the pharynx. In serpents, 
the lower batrachians, and in all fishes, there is no 
tympanic cavity. It is almost unnecessary to say that 
serpents are not deaf and that the adder is no exception, 
although the psalmist wrote—“the deaf adder stoppeth 
her ears, and will not listen to the voice of the charmer, 
charm he never so wisely.” In serpents, the waves of 
sound are received directly by the membrane which 
closes the ova! window of the internal ear. It is a curi- 
ous fact—which has some bearing on the question of 
hearing in fishes—that in the aquatic animals, such as 
whales, sea-lions and seals, the external ear is either 
wanting or rudimentary, and there is a very small au- 
ditory canal. In the Greenland right whale, this canal 
will scarcely admit a small probe. In respect to the ex- 
ternal ear, there is a close analogy between aquatic mam- 
mals and subterranean animals, such as moles. In bur- 
rowing animals, and in some rodents, the externa] ear is 
imperfectly developed; and it is well known that moles 
hear much better under ground than on the surface, sound 
being conducted better by the earth than by the air. 

The external ear—confining this term to the part which 
projects from the head—is more developed in nearly all 
mammals than in man. It usually is in the form of a 
trumpet, with its oblique opening directed forward. In 
inan, the quadrumana, elephants and some other mam- 
mals, the external ear is flattened and lies close to the 
sides of the head. Both in timid and in rapacious 
animals, hearing is very acute, and the appreciation of 
the directicn of sound seems to be exact. Taking the 
horse as a type of timid animals, it is found that the ex- 
ternal ear is capable of a great variety of movements, no 
less than ten muscles, some of considerable size, being 
attached to the auricle. In man, there are but three 
muscles attached to this part. These muscles are rudi- 
mentary and, with rare exceptions, do not move the ear. 
It is well known how difficult it is for us to determine 
the direction of sound by the unaided ear. The cropping 
of ears in dogs and horses nct only impairs appreciation 
oi direction of sound but sensibly dulls the hearing. It 
has been observed that in cats, when one external ear 
has been destroyed or removed, there is very great dull- 
ness of hearing on that side. There is, indeed, no pos- 
sible justification for mutilation of the ears in dogs, 
horses or other animals, a practice that happily has fallen 
into disuse. In non-domesticated. animals of the genus 
canis, the ears are erect; while in the dog, the ears usu- 
ally ase pendent. This is probably due to the protection 
which man has extended to his devoted canine friend 
for untold generations. A curious instance of the adap- 
tation of organs to peculiar requirements of animals 
exists in bats. These are the only mammals capable of 
rapid and continuous flight. The parts of the external 
ear are so arranged that the external auditory canal can 
be closed by voluntary action, so as to protect the ear 
against viclent currents of air while flying. A similar 
arrangement exists in the water shrew-mouse. 

The internal ear, especially the cochlea, reaches its 
highest development in mammals. While its analogue 
exists in birds and reptiles, it is small and comparatively 
simple in its structure, and the rods of Corti are wanting. 
These facts in comparative anatomy are favorable to the 
view—entertained by some physiologists—that the simple 
sacs of the internal ear are concerned in the appreciation 
of sound as sound only, including intensity, while strue- 
tures in the spiral canal (cochlea) admit of the dis- 
crimination of musical pitch. Still, it can not be doubted 
that parrots and other birds are educable in auditory ap- 
preciation and recognize different human voices and other 
peculiar sounds. This certainly is true of all singing 
and chattering birds. Parrots imitate articulate language; 
mocking-birds counterfeit the notes and calls of other 
birds; females are attracted by the songs of their mates, 
and many birds are monogamus; piping bull-finches, 
mynas and other species of starlings, and canaries may 
be taught to whistle simple tunes with perfect intonation, 
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tions have been made into the structure of the cochlea in 


singing birds. - : 
Many animals certainly are affected by ‘music. Trained 
-horses recognize trumpet calls; seals, wild animals of the 
genus felis, dogs, cats and other mammals are said to be 
soothed by plaintive music and agitated by harsh or loud 
tones; but the literature on this subject is largely anec- 
dotal and wanting in-scientific accuracy. The wonderful 
teles of snake-charmers are sufficiently well-known; and 
of them are as credible, perhaps, as the legend of 

us. 

rwin, in his “Animals and Plants under Domestica- 
tion,” discussing the relations of the sense of hearing to 
certain anomalies of color in animals, says that “white 

cats, if they have blue eyes, are almost always deaf. 
formerly thought that the rule was invariable, but I have 
heard of a few authentic exceptions.” In 1895, I saw a 
white cat that had blue eyes. I was able to test the hear- 
ing most satisfactorily and found no defect. In October, 
1903, I saw a white cat with one eye blue and the other 
yellow. This cat had no defect in hearing. According 
to Darwin, if a white cat has but one blue eye, the other 
being of the ordinary color, the animal hears. It is not 
easy to explain why a white cat with blue eyes is deaf, 

but this seems to be the rule with few exceptions. 
Austin FLnt. 


Fish and Fishing. 


The Canadian Season is Opened. 


THE ice has gone from all the lakes of the Quebec and 
Lake St. John country. Ten days of extremely hot 
weather worked wonders with it. The last of it disap- 
peared from both Lake Edward and Lake St. John on 
the 13th inst. At the commencement of the month it 
had looked as though it might remain until after the mid- 
dle of the month. At present writing the waters are still 
very high, consequent upon the rapid thaw of the snow 
in the woods during the recent very hot spell, which has 
now given place to mere seasonable weather. Just now it 
is not very easy for the fish to see either bait or fly, in 
consequence of the heavy condition of the water; but by 
the time this letter appears in print, both rivers and lakes 
should be in fair fishable condition. In fact, local anglers 
are already preparing for their spring visit to their 
nerthern club lakes and to Lake Edward, where the bot- 
tom fishing is always good within a few days of the de- 
parture of the ice. Because of the very large extent of 
this lake, it is not affected to a very great degree by the 
spring thaw, situated, as it is, so near to the height of 
land, and receiving the waters of no very long rivers. 
Lake St, John, on the other hand, receiving an enormous 
volume of water, suffers a tremendous rise of level in 
springtime. For this reason it is nearly always the mid- 
die of June before the water in the Grand Discharge is 
sufficiently low and clear to permit of fly-fishing, though 
the residents of the neighborhood take the ouananiche 
in large numbers—chiefly with bait—all along the shores 
of the big inland seas from the time that the ice breaks 
up. It is not probable that the steamer will commence its 
trips across the lake to the ae ee or that the 
hotel there for the accommodation of fishermen and 
guides will open before the middle of next month. 


The Salmon Fishing Season. 


Present indications are that the opening of the salmon 
season will not be so much later this year as was expected 
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from the length of the winter. Reports which reach me 
from both the north and south shores of the Gulf, as well 
as from the Baie des Chaleurs, indicate that by the 8th 
or toth of June the early rivers at least should be in 
proper condition to receive the first salmon run of the 
season. The north shore steamers are preparing this 
season to make more trips than ever before from Quebec 
for the accommodation of anglers, and the Government 
authorities who control the Intercolonial Railway of 
Canada are to run special sleeping cars on stated days 
as far as Mctapedia, for the exclusive use of salmon 
fishermen, 


Another Big Ciub of Americans in Canada. 


Mr. Allan D. Wilson, of Philadelphia, is at the head 
of a party of prominent people from the same city which 

s secured very extensive and valuable fishing and hunt- 
ing rights in eastern Quebec, and proposes to form a 
club to take them over. These gentlemen have purchased 
Government leases of the famous Squattick territory. 
situated in the county of Temiscouata, and lying east 
of Lake Temiscouata on the Temiscouata Railway. 
These leases give them the control of 375 square miles 
of hunting and 150 square miles of fishing privileges. 
Included in the latter are Lakes Squattick, Eagle, Horbon, 
and several others, and also some excellent brooks and 
rivers. The territory is well stocked with moose, caribou, 
and deer. There is no salmon fishing in the waters 
acquired, but very large brook and lake trout. The 
purchase price of the leases is understood to have been 
about $6,000, and the purchasers will at once proceed to 
develop their property and to erect both club houses and 
—* and probably some family summer residences as 
we 


Frozen Fish Come to Life. 


In connection with the oft-repeated story of the re- 
viving of frozen fish, a correspondent writes from Rapid 
City, Mich., to say that several instances of this apparent 
phenomena came under his notice in western Ontario. 
He describes at length two cases in particular. He says: 

“In the winter of ’74-’75 I was living in an inland town 
of Lambton county. The ice for summer use was cut 
and hauled from the River St. Clair, some eighteen miles 
distant. One of the hotel keepers of the town, during the 
winter mentioned, had stored a large quantity. During 
the first week of June, on passing my office, he called me 
in to show me a curiosity, as he called it. It was a pike— 
jackfish they are called up here—imbedded in the center 
of a block of ice eighteen inches thick and about twenty- 
two inches square on the surface. Several persons’ ex- 
amined it, and the main point in the discussion was: 
Would that fish come to life if thawed out? It was 
finally decided to have the proprietor of the house place 
the ice in.a washtub of water. It took about two weeks 
to thaw the ice, and, when that was accomplished, the fish 
was as lively as if just taken out ef a river. The fish 
was about twelve inches long, and, in the course of a 
day or two, would come to the top of the water for 
crumbs of bread thrown to it. The other instance was 
that of one of the same kind of fish having been put in 
a well—a surface one—on a farm in the township of 
Moore. The water froze clean to the bottom, and yet 
for three years, during which time I saw it frequently, 
the fish would resume its normal life in the summer. In 
talking to some of the Lake Huron fishermen about these 
matters they told me it was nothing unusual.” 

It would be instructive to hear from scientists some 


explanation of the thannet in which this animation for 
months at a time, while frozen into a solid block of ice, 
is to be accounted for. 

American sportsmen will perhaps be interested in 
learning that no amendments to the existing fish and 
game laws of the Province of Quebec are to be submitted 
to the Legislature at its present session. After all, it is 
» better enforcement of existing laws that is needed, 
rather than the enacting of new ones. 

E. T. D. CHAMBERS, 


A Voracious Sucker. 


PittspurG, Pa., May 7.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The following incident may be of interest as illustrating 
what unexpected things some fish will do. 

Last summer, with three friends, I spent a couvle of 
weeks fishing in the South Branch of Potomac, stopping 
at Mr. Johnson’s, about six miles above Romney. One 
day while fishing at the head of what is called Ben’s 
kiddy, and casting from shore with an artificial minnow, 
the bait was suddenly shot into the air about fifteen feet. 
The cast was about sixty feet, and not more than five feet 
of line had been recovered when the bait was hit. T had 
only a glimpse of the fish, but the light color and flash of 
red told me it was no bass, and might be a wandering 
trout. 

After unsnarling the line, I made another cast over the 
same place, and the bait had hardly hit the water when 
the fish struck hard and I successfully landed—a sucker 
of about 14 inches. A sucker taking an artificial bait was 
a new experience to me, and seemed the more strange as 
the water was quite deep and the bait hardly under the 
surface. In the hope that he might teach others of his 
family better things, he was put back. 

This may not be the unusual occurrence it seemed to 
me and to others whom I told about it, and probably 
some of your readers who are up on sucker lore could 
venture an explanation, E. L. W. 


Michigan Trout. 


Bay City, Mich., May to.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Mr. Wm. Hanson,.ot Harrisville, Aleona county, Mich., 
czught, Monday morning, May 2, a genuine speckled trout 
28 inches long and weighing 9 pounds 6 ounces. The 
catch was made in Mill Creek at Harrisville, and the fish 
is supposed to be the largest trout of its kind ever 
caught in Michigan. The Detroit & Mackinac Railway 
Company has secured the fish, have taken photographs of 
it, and will have same stuffed and mounted. 

Trout fishing in Michigan is said already to be very 
gcod, and a telegram received May 6 at Bay City stated 
that streams were in normal condition, and that 3,000 
trout had been taken out of creeks and rivers near Rose 
City. These were captured by several hundred fishermen, 
the largest individual catch having been 42. 

FRANK. 


The Angler’s Sccret. 


The.Angler’s Secret. By Charles Bradford. 206 pages. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

The Angler’s Secret is a series of short essays on a vatiety 
of subjects connected with angling, and does not appear to con- 
tain anything new, nor indeed anything newly put. It contains 
twenty-one chapters, in which there is more or less about ‘the 
equipment of an angler and his ways, and some few hints which 
should aid him. The frontispiece is a half-tone engraving from 
the well-known etching by Wm. Cary. Price, $1.00. 
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The Cruise of Minota. 


A Cruise on Lake Michigan from Chicago to Charlevoix 
and Return. 





BY REGINALD MACK, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tue yacht in which I shipped as a working passenger 
last August for a cruise up Lake Michigan, was the sloop 
Minota, built in 1809 as a Canada’s cup defender by 
James M. Andrews, of Oakville, Ontario, and described 
in the February 10 and 17, 1900, issues of ForEST AND 
STREAM. For the last three years she has been flying the 
= Fleet Captain Atkin, of the Chicago Y. C. 

er over all length is -40.75ft.; waterline, 31.3rft.; 
breadth, oft., and draft, 6ft. She carries 6,000 pounds of 
outside lead ballast, which makes her very stable, and 
enables her to easily carry 1,416 square feet of sail; 375 
of which is in the jib. 

To withstand the racketings and buffetings of Lake 
Michigan a boat must be strongly built, with not too 
much overhang, and the Minota fills these requirements 
very well. Her cabin has sleeping accommodations 
four, with a pipe bunk forward for the professional 
sailor; and, while the head room is low (owing to the 
fact she is a flush-deck boat), we foand her’ very 
comfortable during the two weeks we lived aboard. 

Wednesday night, August s, TO03, had been decided as 
the date on which the cruise of the Chicago Y. Cs on 
which the Minota was to sail, should start. The boats 
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were provisioned, the crews selected, and the hour of 
starting set for 7 P. M., in order that the workers could 
put in a good day’s work before beginning their summer 
vacation. When the evening edition of the papers was 
brought to them they were much chagrined to see that 
the amiable Professor of Weatherology who roosts at the 
top of the Auditorium had issued a warning to all 
mariners to be sure to keep in port that evening, as the 
worst storm of the year was bound to arrive and wipe 
all sailing vessels from the face of the waters. There 
was consequently a good deal of telephoning and cancel- 
ing of engagements, and when the ski s reached the 
club house for dinner, they found that nine-tenths of their 
sailing mates had a very bad attack of what is commonly 
known as “cold feet,” and there was a strong disposition 
to postpone the start (which, by the way, was to be a race 
from here to Milwaukee) until the expected tornado had 
passed away. At 9 we called up the weather bureau, 
and were informed that it had passed over and that no 
trouble need be anticipated, but only two boats were 
found willing to start out—the schooner Hawthorne and 
the sloop Minota—and at 10 o’clock they rounded the 
Van Buren street light neck and neck, and headed for 
Milwaukee, with a bri W. wind behind them. The 
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wind changed round to the N.W. and began to breeze up. 
The schooner promptly took in her topsails, and Minota 
followed suit by putting in two reefs, and from there 
to Milwaukee harbor it was a beat against a strong wind 
and a heavy sea. 

Hawthorne had to give us an allowance of 20 minutes, 
and she —— the Milwaukee pier liead at 10 minutes 
past 10, the Minota following her at 10:42, thereby losing 
the race by 12 minutes, corrected time. 

We worked up the Bay and anchored near the Mil- 
waukee Y. C. house, and were almost immediately visited 
by the affable fleet captain, Mr, Adam Strachan, who ex- 
tended to us the courtesies of the club during our visit. 
After calling at the club house, we began to get our boat 
ready for the regatta which was to open thé next morning. 

This regatta was a success in every way; the weather 
was perfect, and the races well contested. e were en- 
tered in the 35ft. class, and had as competitors Milwau- 
kee, Illinois, and Prairie. It really seemed a farce to en- 
ter a race with as little preparation as we had. The boat 
was laden down with provisions, etc., for the cruise, and 
part of the crew had never raced the boat before, conse- 
quently the showing we made was not very , with the 
exception of the first leg, where we beat the rest of the 
fleet by about 5 minutes, owing to the wind being very 
light and fiuky—which, I am told, is Minota’s best point. 

On Saturday the captains mét on the flagship Charlotte 

. to get under way for Charlevoix (their 
next st place) as soon as possible after 6 o'clock in 
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namely, Vanenna, Minstrel, Siren, and Rosamund—had 
arrived at the Milwaukee anchorage, and we were all 
anxious to start for the north. 

At 6 o’clock, however, a bad thunder squall came up, 
and we decided to abandon our start until later. At 9:30 
P. M. everything looked promising, and the Minota 
started on her trip, but a few miles out clouds gathered 
quickly, the northern sky darkened, and, as there was 
every indication of dirty weather, we deemed it prudent 
to put back to the safe anchorage of Milwaukee harbor, 
and arrived there about 11 o’clock. We were jeered at 
by our fellow yachtsmen, but agreed to start with them 
as soon as the weather cleared at any time during the 
night, and at 1 o’clock were aroused from our slumbers 
by megaphone hails from the other boats. They were 
about to make sail, and we rapidly followed their example 
—Mistral, Siren, Vanenna, Charlotte R., and Minota all 
leaving the harbor between 1 and 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The sky was perfectly clear, the stars were all 
twinkling, and the moon lightened up the horizon, and 
everything looked very promising for the northern trip. 
When we were about 4 miles on our course, and well 
away from the protecting influence of the land which 
runs out into the lake north of Milwaukee, and forms the 
southern arm of Whitefish Bay, the wind shifted around 
te the N., and in a very short time started up a vigorous 
head sea. We, fortunately, had in two reefs, but even 
that amount of sail was too much for comfort, and the 
prospect of bucking the head sea for 200 miles was not 
alluring, so we eased off our sheets and again started for 
Milwaukee, arriving there at about 3 o’clock. Shortly 
after dropping anchor, we noticed that the Charlotte R. 
had followed our example, and was coming in, and then 
the Vanenna followed suit. Mistral (as you will learn 
further) kept on, and Sircn changed her course and ran 
before the wind to Grand Haven, Michigan, which place 
she safely reached the next afternoon, but after a wet 
and tempestuous voyage. After two attempts and dis- 
appointments, we determined to have a thoroughly good 
night’s sleep, and wait until the wind was fair and every- 
thing more propitious than had so far been our luck. 

After brekfast.we were visited by Vice-Commodore 
Burton, and discussed the weather and the prospects for 
the voyage down the lake. We agreed that we would 
leave between 10 and 11 that morning. The wind was 
from the N.E. when we passed the gap in the break- 
water at 10:15, and \.e stood out on the lake for about 
4 miles E. by N. with a N. wind, closely following Mr. 
Wm. T. Starr’s auxiliary yawl Rosamund. We came 
about shortly after she did, when fortunately the wind 
swung around to the E., which made a close reach for 
Sheboygan and Manitowoc. Before leaving, the various 
captains had decided that with a fair wind they would 
Se up the coast as far as Manitowoc, 75 miles north 
of Milwaukee; and if, on arriving there, the wind was 
still right, would keep on for Charlevoix, cutting across 
the lake north of Manitowoc, where the distance to Point 
Betsey is about 85 miles. 

It certainly was a perfect Sunday; there was just 
enough sea running to give that easy motion that makes 
sailing so enjoyable, and we had a whole sail breeze. 
The two reefs in our mainsail and one in our jib which 
we had put in the night before were still in, and we soon 
saw that we had little hope of overhauling Rosamund 
unless we shook them out. Captain Starr evidently had 
his eye on us, for he very quickly unfurled his topsails 
and still kept away from us. At 1 o’clock -we took the 
dinghy on board, and made better time, and at 3 in the 
afternoon were abreast Port Washington, which is 25 
miles north of Milwaukee. Away to the southward we 
could see Vanenna and Charlotte R. coming up. At 6 
in the evening we were nearing Sheboygan, still making 
good time, and after being busy for some time in the 
cabin with his charts, the Skipper came on deck and an- 
nounced that the barometer was steady, and that if we 
had a promising sunset and the weather kept fair, we 
would change our course after supper and head across 
the lake for Manistee. This was evidently the determina- 
tion of those on Vanenna, now well ahead, and to wind- 
ward of us, as we saw them haul in their sheets and head 
tor the Michigan shore, 75 miles away. The sunset was 
all that could be expected, the moon rose early, and every- 
thing gave promise of fair weather and a fine run 
throughout the night. I shared the Skipper’s watch from 
€ until midnight. With sheets just started, the lee rail 
under, and everything drawing finely, we ripped off 7 
and 8 knots every hour. The night was magnificent. Our 
course was E.N.E., the wind keeping steadily from the 
S.E. and shortly before we went off watch we were cross- 
ing the covrse the steamers all take from Chicago to 
Point Betsey, and throughout the night we rarely had 
less than 4 or 5 steamers and 2 or 3 schooners in con- 
stant view. When midnight came and the other watch, 
consisting of Olaf, our sailorman, and Harris (who, on 
acount of his enormous appetite and love of sleep, had 
been promptly nicknamed the Boa Constrictor), came on 
Geck, our log showed that we had reeled off 48 miles since 
6 o'clock. The moon made it almost as bright as day, and 
we lingered on deck for a while for a final pipe and glass 
of grog before we turned in to have a scant three hours 
of sleep. 

At a quarter to 2 in the morning the lookout sighted 
the Big Point Sable light bearing due E., as the Skipper 
had predicted. This is a fixed white light, visible 20 miles. 
In the daytime this lighthouse is one of the most con- 
spicuous landmarks on the east shore, as it stands 100 
feet high, and is painted with three broad bands, the 
upper and lower being white and the middle black. 

hen we came on deck at 4 o’clock we were abreast 
of Manistee and steering N. up the coast. The wind had 
changed slightly and was now S.S.E., and the morning 
clouds gave every evidence of a good breeze through the 
day. We were having more wind than we cculd. com- 
fortably use with full sail, so we shortened it and kept on 
up the coast under two reefs. 4 pee 

About 8 o’clock, after breakfast, we noticed some dis- 
tance astern a large sized 2 yacht which we took to 
be Vanenna, assuming that she had taken a southerl 
cou! and was now com up the coast. Her hull 

black like the “Van’s” and .the cut of her. sails 
made us feel quite confident that it was she, and we 
Nery’ wisch cated ot the iden ot ig steered a 
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been one of the “ships that pass in the night.” We were 
close inshore when we passed Point Betsey, and the life- 
saving crew saluted us as we went by. 

“Point Betsey” is the mariners’ method of pronouncing 
Pointe Aux Becs Scies, the name evidently given by some 
of the early French voyageurs to this point of land, which 
resembles very much a bird’s beak. This light is placed 
on a yellow tower 34 feet high, and at night is a flashing 





Minota. 


white light, with an interval of 10 seconds between each 
flash. It marks the turning point for vessels bound to 
and from the south end of the lake, when headed for 
the Manitou passage, and is about 24 miles S. by W. of 
South Manitou Island. 

After passing Point Betsey, the next prominent land- 
mark we sighted was Sleeping Bear Point, which is op- 
posite the Manitou Islands. It is a freak of nature well 
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’ Chart of Course Taken by Minota. 


named. The sand hills at this point rise to a height of 
soo. feet, and, seen from the lake, it appears as if an army 
of engineers had carefully leveled off the sky-line for a 
distance of two miles and built in the center a huge monu- 
ment representing a sleeping bear. 

. By 10 o’clock the wind had blown up some rain, and 
oilskins for all-hands were the order of the day. Away 
te the W. it began to cloud up and look squally, and we 
watched with some anxiety a small trading schooner take 
in her topsails and reef; the rainfall over there was evi- 
dently much heavier than we were experiencing. We 
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Started through the Manitou passage about 11 o'clock, 
and at lunch-time the rain had stopped and we could see 
far astern of us a schooner following in our wake. As 
the wind was fair and she had no raffeys up, we assumed 
that she must be a yacht, and as she drew nearer to us 
we made her out to be Mistral, which left Milwaukee 
8 hours before we did. We learned later from Lawrence 
that he had kept on that night, notwithstanding the dirty 
weather that drove us back to Milwaukee, and had made 
an E. course for many miles before heading N. They had 
experienced some very bad weather, which, fortunately, 
we had missed by spending the night in the safe anchor- 
age of Milwaukee harbor. 

The water is wonderfully clear at this end of the lake, 
and it is somewhat s‘artling to look down and see your- 
self passing over great rocks that seem close t& your 
a. but which a heave of the lead discloses are 4 fathoms 

elow. 

The wind was now blowing E.S.E., which meant that 
when we crossed Grand Traverse Bay we should get the 
full force of the breeze now tempered by the protecting 
heights of the shore, and the Skipper prudently decided 
to stand in under the shelter of Cathead Point and put in 
two more reefs and a small jib. While we were busily 
engaged in doing this, I noticed Mistral’s people were 
conning us anxiously through their glasses, wondering 
what had happened to us, but they evidently divined our 
reasons, and did some reefing on their own account. By 
the time we were snugged down under our four reefs and 
No. 3 jib, and wore away on our course, the Mistral had 
passed us; as we crossed the wide entrarice to Grand 
Traverse Bay we got all we expected, but bowled along 
very comfortably with our shortened canvas at a 7-knot 
Ciip. 

Between Fishermen’s Island and Charlevoix we wit- 
nessed a grand battle of the elements. The clouds which 
we had noticed earlier in the day to the W. had now 
banked up in large numbers, their colors were constantly 
changing from black to green and red and back to black 
again, and the lightning flashed throughout the western 
sky. The wind had been blowing steadily for 24 hours 
from the E, and S.E., and had now become sufficiently 
strong to make a very good fight against any W. wind 
that should attempt to gain the mastery, and as we 
watched this contest between the E. and the W. we all 
agreed that the W. wind would finally have to give in, 
but no sooner had this decision been reached than the E. 
wind received a knockout blow from somewhere or other, 
and instantly a fierce squall broke, the wind switched 
round to the W., and before you could say “knife,” down 
came our jib, the strong iron snap-hook at its head part- 
ing as if it had been a piece of stopping twine. It was 
fortunate that this happened, as it made the bringing up 
cf the boat into the wind a very easy matter, and under 
a 4-reefed sail Minota rode out the blow, which lasted 
10 minutes, as nicely and more comfortably than we 
should have done if we had doused our mainsail. The 
rain poured down in torrents, so that it was impossible 
to see the length of the vessel. As soon as it had passed 
over, the jib was again hoisted up, and we saw Mistral 
about a mile to the N. E.; she had dropped every rag of 
canvas, and was waiting for a tug that was then steaming 
out to her from the mouth of the Charlevoix harbor. We 
headed for the piers, and arrived there just: as Mistral 
was towed in. They very kindly threw us a line, so we 
swung in behind them, and cast off when we got into 
Round Lake, which is the small lake between the entrance 
to Charlevoix harbor and Pine Lake. Here, very much 
to our astonishment, we found Vanenna at anchor, and 
also the schooner Hawthorne. Normandia (Mr. N. W. 
Harris’s power boat), was anchored in Pine Lake, so we 
found quite a gathering of Chicago Y. C. craft. Captain 
Cameron and his crew, of Vanenna, were very much sur- 
prised to see us there so soon, as they had arrived them- 
selves only a few minutes before, having been becalmed 
5 or 6 hours between Sleeping Bear Point and Traverse 
Kay. We anchored alongside Vanenna, and, looking up 
cur log, found our actual -sailing time from Chicago to 
Charlevoix had been 44 hours, and the distance covered 
233 miles, being an average of 7%4 miles an hour. We 
were elated over this, as we all felt, and still feel, that it 
will be a record hard to beat for a 4oft. boat cruising on 
Lake Michigan. The wind had been favorable and kind 
to us throughout the trip, and the success of the run was 
in a great measure due to the fact that we started out 
irom Chicago with the determination to carry out the old 
saying: “Never make a port when your sheets are 
started.” 

We visited the Vanenna and talked over the run, and 
then called on Hawthorne. 

Mistral was to start the next day for Harbor Springs, 
and Hawthorne was awaiting her owners, Messrs. Mc- 
Connell, Fox and Clinch, who were expected to ar- 
rive on Thursday and take her up to the North Channel. 

Charlevoix is an ideal place for a yacht club fleet to 
rendezvous. The piers run out into the lake a distance of 
akout 1,000 feet, giving a deep channel about 250 feet 
wide, crossed at the shore end by a swing bridge for 
road traffic. With a fair wind it is unnecessary to hire a 
tug, as the tug men here are like the rest of seafaring 
people and have the impression that a yacht owner bal- 
lasts his boat with silver dollars, and the tariff rate for 
towing in and towing out is $5. The bridge tender will 
swing the bridge in response to three blasts from your 
horn as you go up the channel, and as soon as the bridge 
is passed the river widens to form Round Lake. Here 
the anchorage is good throughout, but the best course to 
pursue is to sail to the further end- of the lake and 
round up on the starboard hand afd anchor. You are 
then within easy reach of the shopping district, and latet 
cn you can do as we did—drop down the stream into Pine 
Lake, which is connected with Round Lake by a short 
channel crossed by a railroad bridge which is only closed 
at train time, occasionally during the day. Pine Lake is 
very beautifully located, and runs up into the country 
about 20 miles, and is divided into two arms, the E. one 
being much wider and giving more room for sailing. 
There is a good depth of water throughout; in fact, 
steamers with their tows go to the extreme end of the 
lake for lumber cargoes; but care should be taken not to 
go too close to the shore points jutting out in the’ lake 
where the water is shoal. 

We stayed at Charlevoix for the balance of the week, 
each day having a sail on Pine Lake. 

. [70 as comrarusn. } 
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Design for High Speed Launch. 


HicH speed launches are in great demand this year. 
None of the new boats are attracting more widespread 
interest than those turned out by Messrs. Tams, Lemoine 
& Crane. Through the courtesy of this firm we are able 
te publish this week the designs of one of their most 
interesting boats. 

Her dimensions are as follows: 


Length— y : 
TUE Ss, Se eaoveubextsbeeenbsecen 47it. 2 in. 
Bie. cnn cepetansdolecees cbuwen sy tas 47ft. 7 in. 

Breadth— ‘ 
NE Foc. aby oh eo veN Sh sed vied fe sft. 7 in. 

Draft of hull— E 
IN ent oa. oc uae ee Eas sbbuiccs ceed 1ft. 1%in. 

Freeboard—- ( 
SME o.oo Shp wt ico Ue Cu vwe Ota t's ueioe> 3ft. 8 in. 
Pe te) ee eee ere 2ft. 4 in. 


The boat is being built in a most superior manner by 
Mr. Frank Wood at his City Island plant. She is of 
very light but strong construction. The planking is 
dcuble, the inner skin being of cedar and the outer of 
mahogany. 

There are two cockpits. The forward one is 18ft. 6in. 
long, and divided into three parts; the after one is 1rft. 
6in. long and water-tight. There is 2ft. 6in. deck space 
between the two cockpits, and under this is located a 
gasolene tank. 

In the low compartment of the forward cockpit is a 
lace for the helmsman. The two 90 horse-power 

ercedes engines are just aft of the steering gear, each 
one having a separate compartment. With this power 
it is expected the boat will do better than 25 miles an 
hour. 


Boston Letter. 


Boston, May 13.—Nearly all of the yachts that have 
been built during the winter for the racing classes have 
been put in the water, and have been tried out in im- 
promptu scraps. The number of new 18-footers far ex- 
ceeds that of any other class, and these boats have had 
several tryouts off Marblehead. Mirage II., which was one 
of the first of the new ones to be put in the water, is 
showing up very well in the preliminary races. On each 
cf the past two Sundays, four of the 18-footers have been 
in scrub races off Marblehead, and Mirage has won each 
time. It is said that in a little rub with Mr. T. K. 
Lothrop’s new 30-footer, Sauquoit, the smaller boat gave 
the larger all she wanted to take care of. Mirage was 
designed by Mr. E. A. Boardman. 

Not only the new boats, but many of the older ones 
are getting ready for the opening of the racing season, 
especially among the 18-footers. The first race will be 
cn Memorial Day, given by the South Boston Y. C., and 
this will make the twenty-eighth consecutive year that 
this club has opened the racing season ‘in Massachusetts 
Bay. Classes will be provided for 30, 22, 18, and 15- 
fcoters of the Y. R. A. classes, and in addition to these 
there will be provided handicap classes. 

Down in Buzzard’s Bay preparations are being made for 
the racing season by the Beverly Y. C. As the bulk of 
the membership of this club is composed of summer resi- 
dents, however, the season does not open as early as in 
other sections. The 30-footers will be most prominent in 
the racing. Zingara, one of the 30-footers, has been sold 
by Mr.-E. M. Farnsworth to Mr. Alexander Forbes. 
She will remain in the club, however, and as Mr. Forbes 
is one of the new members, he will probably try to make 
record with her. Two new yachts will join the arft. 
class. They are owned by Mr. Joshua Crane, Jr., and 
Mr. C.°N. Baker. A new class of 18-footers has been 
organized which should furnish good racing. This is a 
one-design class, for which five boats have been turned 
out by Herreshoff. This class will compete later in the 
season with a one-design class, built under the restrictions 
of the Massachusetts Eighteen-foot Knockabout Associa- 
tion, from designs by Mr. E. A. Boardman. The regatta 
committee of the Beverly Y. C. has arranged the follow- 
ing fixtyres for the season: 


Tune 17, Friday—Club race 

une % Saturday—Club race 

Tene , Saturday—Club race. 

uly 2, Saturday—First Corinthian 

uly. 4, Monday—Open sweepstakes with prizes added by club. 

uly Saturday—Second Corinthian. 

uly 1§, Saturday—Third Corinthian. 

uly > Saturday—Fourth_ Corinthian. 
, Saturday—Fifth Corinthian. 

Aug. ° 6, Saturday—Sixth Corinthian. 

Aug. 13, Saturday—Club race, 

Aug. 27, Saturday—Seventh Corinthian, 

8, Saturday—Open race. 

t. 5, Monday—Open race. 

Sept. 10, Saturda lub race. 


In the above schedule all of the races are to be sailed 
off the club house, Wings Neck, with the exception of the 
open race on September 3, which will be sailed at Matta- 
poisett. Only the Corinthian races count for club 


championship. ‘ 
The new club house of the Winthrop ¥, C. which is to 
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HIGH SPEED LAUNCH——DESIGNED BY TAMS, LEMOINE & CRANE, AND BUILDING BY FRANK WOOD. 


take the place of the one that was destroyed by fire last 
iall, is rapidly taking shape, and it is expected that it 
will be ready for occupancy early in July. Although 
minus a club house, the members of this club are not lack- 
ing in enthusiasm. The floats have been out for some 
time, and many yachts are at the anchorage. The regatta 
committee has arranged the following list of fixtures: 

June 4, Saturday—Class handicap. 

June 18, Saturday—Class handicap. 

June 26, Sunday—Club run. 

July 2, Saturday—Class handicap. 

July 16, Saturday—Class handicap. 

July 24, Sunday—Club run. 

July 30, Saturday—Class handicap. 

Aug. 6, Saturday—Class handicap. 

Aug. 20, Saturday—Class handicap. 

Aug. 21, Sunday—Club run. 

Sept. . 3, Saturday—Class handicap. 

The following fixtures have been announced by the 
reBatta committee of the Columbia Y. C.: 


June 4, Saturday—Club handicap. 

Jus. 17, Friday—Cruise to Gloucester. 

uly 2, Saturday—Cruise to Portsmouth. 

July 16, Saturday—Club handicap. 

July 17, Sunday—Ladies’ day. 

Aug. 6, Saturday—Club handicap. 

Aug. 14, Sunday—Ladies’ day. 

Sept 3, Saturday—Squadron run to Salem Willows. 

Sept. 4, Sunday—At Salem Willows. 

Sept. 5, Monday—Squadron run, Salem Willows to Nahant. 

The regatta committee of the South Boston Y. C. has 
announced the following fixtures: 


May 30, Monday—Y. R. A. open. 

June 17, Friday—Club cruise. 

June 18, Saturday—Club cruise. 

June 19, Sunday—Club cruise. 

july 9, Saturday—Club handicap. 

July 24, Sunday—Ladies’ day. 

Aug. 6, Saturday—Ladies’ day. 

Aug. 20, Saturday—Club handicap. 

Sept. 10, Saturday—Handicap, City Point to Hull. 
_Last Tuesday morning the steam yacht Visitor, de- 
signed by Swasey, Raymond & Page for Mr. W. Harry 
Brown, of Pittsburg, Pa., was launched at Lawley’s west 
shop. The yacht was christened by Mrs. Brown. Visi- 
tor is a twin-screw, high speed, steel steam yacht. She 
is 98ft. over all, 93ft. -waterline, 14ft. beam and 4ft. 3in. 
draft. She is of the torpedo boat type, with low cabin 
trunk and raised deck house forward. It is expected that 
she will make 24 miles an hour. 

Joun B. Kiieen. 


Rhode Island Letter. 


ProvipeNnce, R. I., May 14—Work has been very active 
at the Herreshoff shops at Bristol for the past few weeks, 
both in completing new work on hand and in getting a 
number of craft out of winter quarters and into shape for 
the season. Several of the new boats of the 2rft. class for 
sloops are now nearly ready for launching. They are 
finely modeled craft, with moderate overhangs, and are 
expected to prove very speedy. A new steam yacht of 
about 120ft. waterline, under construction for M. C. D. 
Borden, of New York, is about half completed, and work 
on her will be rushed. 

Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt’s steam yacht Mirage has 
been repiped, and is nearly ready to leave for New York. 
Mr. August Belmont’s steam yacht Scout has had a num- 
ber of improvements in the engine room, and is now in 
the hands of the painters. 

Rear-Commodore W. O. Todd, of the Rhode Island Y. 
C., has a new 58ft, cabin launch, built by the New York 
Yacht and Launch Engine Company, at Morris Heights, 
N. Y. She arrived here early this week. She is called 
Roberta, is 58ft. over all, and 12ft. breadth, and is 
equipped with a Twentieth Century motor of 12 horse- 
power. The finish is mahogany throughout. The engine 
room is at the after end of the cabin house, and forward 
of this are toilet room, galley accommodations, and a 
13ft. main cabin and a large pilot house. She has two 
pole masts, carries a tender swung on davits, and all in all 
is one of the handsomest cruising launches in Narragan- 
sett Bay. 

Mr. Jesse H. Metcalf’s steam yacht Endion has been 
purchased by Mr. Leroy Fales, of Barrington, who is a 
member of the Rhode Island Y. C., so that the boat will 
still remain in the club fleet. 

C. F. Tillinghast’s new 22ft. knockabout, built at the 
Chase Pulley Company’s shop in this city, will into 
the water in a day or two. She is called Little Rhody, 
and was designed by Mr. George Owen, of Toronto, 
Canada, a former resident of Providence. She-has a 
model of more than ordinary beauty. She is a keel boat, 
with about 3,000 pounds of outside lead, and is double 
planked inside with cedar and outside hard pine. The 
framing is of the best quality of white oak, and there is 
a double planked water-tight cockpit. The after end of 
the cabin and the hatch and companionway are of 
mahogany. She is 34ft. Gin. over all, 21ft. gin. waterline, 
8ft. 6in. beam, and sft. 6in. draft. Little ody will 
probably be one of the contestants in the Brooklyn Y. C.’s 
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ocean race in July. Her sail area as yet is uncertain, as 


was built for Narragansett Bay Twenty-two Foot 
Citta Asecclation, onganiged last ‘winter, avdl as there 





are no other boats building for the class, it is not probable 
that her owner will hold her sail plan down to the 6s5oft. 
pares tot restrictions, 

At the Chase shop there is also a 22-footer, designed b 
Mr. W. H. Hand, of New Bedford, for Mr. D. D Aller. 
ton, of New York, to race under the rules of the Graves- 
end Bay Y. R. A. She is combination keel and center- 
board, with 2,500 pounds of outside ballast. The model 
is peculiar, showing a very long forward overhang. At 
the same shop, a Messrs. Burgess & Packard design, 
an auxiliary sloop, Keewaydin, has just been finished for 
Mr. G. F. Holmes, of Plymouth, Mass. She is 35ft. 6in. 
over all, 22ft. waterline, roft. beam, and 2ft. 6in. draft, 
and is fitted with a 6 horse-power Murray & Tregurtha 
engine. She has a good sized cabin, and makes a com- 
fortable cruiser. 

Mr. David Stranger has sold his 25ft. cat Idler to a 
Barnegat Bay yachtsman. She was built last year by 
Mr. A. C. Davis, of this city. 

The Edgewood Y. C. took in 27 new members this 
week, bringing the total enrollment to more than 450, 
and it is expected that the limit of 600 members will be 
reached before the end of the season. The annual cruise 
of the Edgewood fleet this year will be in August, the 
same week as the racing series of the Narragansett Bay 
Y. R. A, the fleet following the different racing events, 
and being at Newport for the Astor cup races. 

F. H. Younce. 


Interlake Yachting Letter. 


CLEVELAND, O., May 13.—Yeota, the first of the arft. 
restricted class, is overboard. She was launched at 
Grassy Island last Thursday. Yeota was designed for 
Mr. Kenneth Stevenson, of Detroit, by Messrs, Burgess 
& Packard, and built by Edward C. Bryan, of Wyandotte, 
Mich. The boat is of the compromise keel and center- 
board type. She will carry 1,000 pounds of outside bal- 
last. Her gaff, boom and mast are hollow, and the sails 
were finished by Messrs. Cousens & Pratt, of Boston. 
She is designed right up to the top of the class, and her 
ewner looks for Yeota to give a good account of herself 
in the Lipton races at Chicago and the Waker races at 
Detroit. It is for these two series of races:that she was 
especially built. She will be sailed by R. D. Potter, of 
Toledo, assisted by Geo. Wilds, of Detroit, John Barch 
and Douglass Perkins, Jr., of Cleveland. Her dimensions 
are: Length over all, 35ft. 11%in.; waterline, arit.; 
beam at waterline, roft. 5in.; extreme beam, 1oft. 8in.; 
draft at post, 2ft. 11in.; sail area, 949 square feet. 

: Several of the others will be launched next week. Mr. 
E. L. Ford’s boat, designed and built by Joe Pouliott, of 
Wyandott, has been finished for some time, and will be 
launched in a day or two. She is a good looking boat, 
and almost an exact counterpart of Little Shamrock, the 
craft that won the Walker cup last year. Mr. H. T. 
Schmidt’s boat, built at Marine City, Mich., is just about 
finished, and will be shipped to Detroit in a few days. 
John H. Smedley, Jr.’s, announcement that he was having 
a 21-footer built in the East came as a surprise. The 
Smedley boat was designed by Mr. Chas. L. Seabury, and 
is being built at Morris Heights, N. Y. Mr. Chas. L. 
Seabury also sold the Vesta, Commodore Smedley’s 
yawl, to eastern parties, and the Commodore, in turn, 
purchased the Vennessa, a 76ft, over all auxiliary yawl, 
from eastern parties. A letter received from E. T. 
Affleck, Jr., of Toledo, O., now on his way to the lakes 
with Hussar II., recently purchased by Commodore E. T. 
Affleck, states that good time is being made, and the craft 
will reach Toledo, her new home, about June 1. 

Several new boats are building at Toledo, and the 
yachtsmen of that place are looking forward to a good 
season. At the Harrison Boat Works a number of 
launches, including five high speed boats, have been built, 
the most conspicuous of the lot being one for Lacy Bros., 
also of Toledo. She is an improved Dolphin, and her 
owners hope to do better than 12 miles with her. She 
will be equipped with a 12 horse-power Lacy engine. 
The Puritana, Commodore W. C. Richardson, Jr.’s 
schooner, was launched two weeks ago, and left yesterday 
on a fishing trip to cover a period of several weeks. 
Commodore W. C. Sterling, Jr., of Monroe, Mich., 
bought the Zola, of Buffalo. ola is of the sharpie 
type. The 21-footer built by Wier, of Hamilton, and de- 
signed by Mr. W. H. Hand, Jr., has been finished and 
delivered to Mr. H. L. Chamberlain, of Buffalo. 

The original idea of racing the new 15-footers from 
Port Colburn to Buffalo on their initial trip has been 
abandoned, and they will be towed from Hamilton to Buf- 
falo instead. Dr. E. P. Hussey’s 3oft. yawl has been 
completed, and is an excellent looking craft. For a boat 
of her sjze, she has a remarkable amount of room. She 
should also have a fair amount of speed, especially in a 
breeze. Lucinda, of Sandusky, was sold to a member of 
the Buffalo Y. C. 

Things are doing in the Lakewood Y. C., of Cleveland. 
Messrs. W. F. Nash, Geo. I. Hall, and H. P. Wheton 
nee ot, of Rooster IL fr6m Hon. Chas. Francis 
Adams 2d, df Boston, and hidpe with Wer to wrest simie 
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of the honor from Chloris, a boat of the same and 
class, but purchased last season by Commodore Phelps 
and A. J. Primett. The regatta committee of the L. Y. 
C. has decided to use the waterline rule and make a 
special class of these boats, which means that White 
Ribbon, formerly a 30-footer, will be allowed to compete 
with the aforementioned two. White Ribbon is decidedly 
a larger boat, but is only 22ft. on the water, which 
allows her to make the class handily. 

The 21ft. open boat built at Maltby’s yard has been 
finished, and will be launched Monday. She is consider- 
able of a freak, but should be exceptionally fast. - Her 
owners are out with a challenge to race anything in her 
class on fresh water. Myth, recently purchased by Ben 
Davis, Jr., from Fred Pritchard, of Toledo, has been 
delivered and placed in commission. A match race be- 
tween her and the Nadje, the boat for which she was 
bought to beat, has been arranged, and will take place 
July 2, 3 and 4. The yawl built by J. W. Hepburn, 
of Toledo, for R. L. Lockwood, has been finished, and 
will be shipped to Cleveland the latter part of next week. 

The first big regatta of the season is scheduled for July 
2, 3 and 4, and will be held at Monroe Piers, Mich. En- 
tries have been received from Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, 
Sandusky, Toledo, Detroit, and Port Huron. A fine list 
of prizes has been offered, and it is believed that from 
80 to 100 beats will line up with the gun on the opening 
day. Nearly all of the fresh-water yachting organizations 
have scheduled races for Decoration Day. 

C. W. Scum1r, Jr. 


British Letter. 


Two months ago the outlook for the season was 
particularly gloomy for almost all classes; but with the 
advent of summer weather a considerable stir has been 
made in fitting out quarters, with the result that quite 
a fair number of boats will be found ready to hoist col- 
ors in most of the small rater and all the handicap 
classes, while the recent launches of several new vessels 
of large size have added much interest to the larger 
handicap fleet. Perhaps the most important event of 
last month was the launch of the fine fast cruising yawl 
White Heather, built by Fay & Co., of Northern Hants, 
for Mr. Myles B. Kennedy, a flag officer of the Royal 
Albert Y. C., who has for many seasons successfully 
raced the famous old Watson 60-rater Yarana under 
the now equally famous name of Maid Marion. As 
Maid Marion Mr. Kennedy has sailed the fine old ship 
with great success in the handicap class, and many a 
battle royal has she had with another of Watson’s suc- 
cesses, the 4o-rater Creole, which has also a wonderful 
record of wins. Both these vessels have been unaltered 
as to hull since they were first launched, but both have 
had large additions made to their spars and canvas, 
and are much faster under most conditions of wind ard 
weather than when they were pure racers. The march 
of time, however, has found them outclassed by the 
present-day fast cruiser, with her great beam, small 
body and modern overhangs, to say nothing of her 
superiority in comfort and weatherliness, and Mr. Ken- 
nedy has at last abandoned his old love for a better 
type of ship. White Heather took the water on April 
16. She is from designs by Fife, of Fairlie, and has all 
the typical sweetness of that famous designer’s lines, 
as exemplified in his latest creations, while her con- 
struction has been made sufficiently strong to enable 
her to be classed twenty years Ar at Lloyds. Speed and 
comfort have been combined in an unusual degree in 
White Heather, and Mr. Kennedy will have no reason 
to regret his old ship after he has tasted the sweets of 
victory and discovered the dry and seaworthy qualities 
of his new one. Everybody wishes him all success 
with his new venture, which is as pretty a vessel as can 
be wished for. 

Fife has been busy, indeed, this winter, with designs. 
Another noteworthy vessel is the schooner Susanne, 
built by Messrs. Inglis for a German yachtsman, Herr 
Oscar Huldschinsky, of Berlin. Like White Heather, 
she is about 150 tons. She has more the appearance of 
a pure racer than any other schooner Fife has turned 
out, but of course her scantlings are heavy and her 
internal fittings are of the most comfortable descrip- 
tion. Her. appearance is said to be of the most taking 
description, and if she is a handsomer vessel than 
Cicely, which Fife designed two years ago for Mr. 
Cecil Quentin, she will indeed be a beauty. Susanne 
will have an unusually large spread of canvas, and will 
be skippered by Wringe, who had charge of Shamrock 
III. With such a good man at the helm and a British 
crew, Susanne should make a flutter among the fleet of 
schooners in German waters. 

Two other noteworthy vessels, also from the board 
of the Fairlie, are the 65-footer for the Messrs. Cornell 
and the 62-ton yawl for Mr. A. K. Stothert. The 
former vessel was commenced two years ago, but the 
disappearance of the 65ft. class with the sale of Khama 
caused her owners to have the work of construction 
stopped. Now, however, they have determined to fit 
her out and run her in a handicap class with Netty and 
Carina. 

Mr. Stothert’s craft is an up-to-date cruiser-racer 
for the second handicap class, which goes the usual 
rounds in British waters, beginning with the Thames 
fixtures and working westward to Plymouth. For some 
seasons Mr. Stothert has been racing his 36-ton yawl 
Nebula in small handicaps, but although a fine, whole- 
some t, she wanted half a gale to drive her, and in 
spite of Sticking to it pluckily, he had but indifferent 
luck. If report be true he has in his new vessel some- 
thing that he will be proud of. She is slated to be a 
real beautiy, and will 
than his old vessel. Like all modern cruiser-racers, 
she has good overhangs, a moderate body and a large 
sail spread. It is hoped that she and ite Heather 
will both be ready for the opening matches on the 
Thames at the end of this month. Fife has yet an- 
other vessel completing for sea, and that is the 
footer, which is to be in charge of Charles Bevis. is 
vessel will fill up the gap created by the withdrawal of 
Viola and the racing in the 52-ft. class will be the keen- 
est and prettiest to be found around the coast. It will 
be interesting to see whether the new boat is a t 
intproventént tipon Moyena or Lucida, and it is i 





more of a light-weather craft. 
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that in the hands of such a capable skipper as Bevis, 
the utmost possible speed will be got out of her. 

The 36ft. racing class on the Clyde is not to be al- 
lowed to fall through after all. Mr. J. A. Leckie has 
purchased Falcon from Messrs. Connell, consequently 
Mr. Maclver will fit out Barabel. In all probability 
Eusay will also be brought into commission, in which 
case some keen struggles will ensue. 

Small yacht racing on the upper reaches of the 
Thames and in the estuaries is now in full swing. An- 
other three weeks and the season proper will have 
commenced, and so far there is every reason to hope 
that yachtsmen will be favored with better weather than 
that which prevailed in 1902 and 1903. E. H. KELty. 


~ St. Paul Letter. 


Sr. Paut, May 14.—A greater number of new boats 
are being built at White Bear this season than 
ever before, many to remain there, but the majority 
to be sent to different lakes in the West. I was out at 
the lake a few days ago and the place had the appearance 
of a veritable shipyard, so full was it with half-built 
boats of all sizes and models. 

It might be interesting to give a brief account of the 
White Bear Y. C. from the time it started in 1889. The 
club was organized by a few enthusiastic members, many 
of whom knew practically nothing about sailing. There 
were few boats, and those were of the sand-bagger type, 
about as wide as they were long. They all raced in one 
class, the larger giving the smaller time. allowance. 
Gradually they began to make the boats narrower, and 
with overhanging bows and slightly increased waterline 
when heeled, until about seven vears ago the first scow 
was built. In 1809 the Yankee raced against the double 
hulled Dominion of the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., at Mon- 
treal, and, although she made a fine showing, was beaten. 
The following year the White Bear challenge was again 
accepted, and they were defeated. Therefore this year 
they are doing everything in their power to procure the 
best boat for the third attempt to lift the cup. 

Four years ago the White Bear Y. C. bought its present 





- Quarters and remodeled the building, making it into a 


very convenient club house. It has a large porch with 
sliding windows, where one can get a fine view of the 
races. White Bear has been very regular about its sail- 
ing, not a Saturday having passed from June to Septem- 
ber for years that there was not a race if the weather was 
permissible. 

White Bear is a small but pretty lake, and has deep 

water nearly everywhere. There are few shoals, and none 
of these in the race course. 
_ The lake has an island and a peninsula which divide 
it into three divisions, so that it affords several different 
courses. During the last few years the lake has been 
gradually recedit.z, and as it has no inlet or outlet or 
visible springs, it is feared that it will eventually dry up. 
To prevent this, artificial wells are being constructed, and 
will probably be completed within the course of the 
summer. This year, however, it seems as though the 
wells were scarcely needed, for the lake is higher than it 
has been for some time. Of course, White Bear has not 
the high waves common to larger lakes, and for that 
reason the fastest boats will be tried on Winnebago. 

The syndicate has decided to build another boat, on 
the Crowninshield plan, only larger, so that it will make 
a better heavy wind boat and be more able to stand the 
large waves of Lake St. Louis. It will be built by John- 
son, of White Bear, who is likewise building the smaller 
boat on the same lines. The hull of this smaller boat is 
already nearly completed, as well as the hull of that be- 
ing built by Amundson. There are in all five boats being 
constructed for the syndicate, and they will undoubtedly 
all be completed by Decoration Day, when the regular 
races of the White Bear Y. C. commence. The syndicate 
would like to build the boat designed by Burgess and 
Packard if it did not already have so many on its hands. 

The Inland Lake races at Lake Winnebago will, in all 
probability, be more interesting in class B than ever- be- 
fore, for not only will there be a great many more boats, 
but there will be three or four on the same model rigged 
exactly alike from different lakes. 

SAM Orpway. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 








Erte Y. C.—The yacht club held their first spring 
meeting on the 11th, and mapped out their season’s work. 
On Decoration Day, May 30, the first race will be sailed 
by the whole squadron. A handicap race is down for July 
4, and in July and August, on alternate Saturdays, four 
races will be held, the same as last year. Some new tment- 
bers have been taken in, and the club contemplates a num- 
ber. of improvements. 

RRe 


Copwes Y. C. Fixtures.—The regatta committee of the 
Cobweb Y. C. announces that their spring regatta will be 
held on Decoration Day, Monday, May 30, 1904, and the 
fall regatta will be held Labor Day, Monday, September 
s, 1904. Both are open regattas, and will be sailed over 
club courses. 

ReRe 


West Enp Y. C. Frxtures.—The regatta committee of 
the West End Y. C., composed of Wm. Ridley, H. Mad- 
den, and H. Lawson, have arranged for the following re- 
gattas: June 12 and September 11. Both races will be 
sailed on the Hudson River, off the club house. 


New Raceasout ror Mr. Harry MAxwett.—There is 
building at Wood’s yard at City Island a raceabout for 
Mr. Harry Maxwell. 

Rue 


THREE CHALLENGES FOR THE MANHASSET Bay Cup.— 
Three challenges have already been received by the Man- 
hasset Bay Y. C. for the challenge cup. The following is 
a list of the clubs and boats that will be represgnted: 
Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y..C, sloop Nyxe, exiseau; 
Atlantic Y. C., stoop Bobtail; Perataquit-Corinthian Y. 
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C., sloop Arrow. It is more than likely that the Shelter 
Island Y. C. will be represented by the Crowninshield 
sloop Woglinde. The cup will be defended by Alert, 
owned by Mr. J. W. Alker. 


Gioucester (N. J.) Y. C—At the meeting of the re- 
gatta committee of the Gloucester Y. C., it was decided to 
hold the annual regatta on Sunday, June 12. The regatta 
will start from Market street at 11 A. M., and will con- 
sist of seven classes, as follows: Second class, double- 
ernders; third class, double-enders; special class of double- 
enders for Tacony boats, Whitehall boats, open yachts and 
cabin yachts. 


RRR 


SEAWANHAKA-CoRINTHIAN APPOINTMENTS AND GEN- 
ERAL Orpers.—General Orders No. 2—Mr. Beverley R. 
Robinson is hereby appointed signal officer in charge of 
making colors, and of making and returning salutes and 
signals from the club house at Center Island. He shall, 
ex-officio, rank as senior captain in command of the 
anchorage during the absence of the flag officers, and will 
be obeyed and respected accordingly. 

General Orders No. 3—(1) The squadron will rendez- 
vous at Seawanhaka Harbor, Oyster Bay, on Saturday, 
May 28, in order to take part in the opening exercises at 
the club house. (2) On signal from the flagship at 3 P. 
M. (Saturday) the club burgee will be mast-headed on 
the club flagstaff, and all vessels in harboor will dress 
ship simultaneously. (3) On Sunday, May 29, divine ser- 
vices will be held on board the flagship at 11 A. M., 
conducted by the fleet chaplain, Rev. George R. Van 
De Water, D.D. (4) In observance of Decoration Day, 
Monday, May 30, all ensigns will be half-masted, and the 
fleet will dress ship at eight bells. (5) At 10 A. M. all 
yachts will be inspected by the commodore, and the 
fleet captain’s cup (offered for the best commissioned 
yacht) will be awarded. (6) At 4 P. M. a reception will 
be held on board Aloha, to which all captains, members 
and their guests are cordially invited. Captains are earn- 
estly requested to have their yachts in harbor during the 
ceremonies. ARTHUR CurTIS JAMES, 

Official : Commodore. 

FRANKLIN A. PLuMMER, Fleet Captain. 


KNICKERBOCKER Y. C, Gots In ComMission.—On Satur- 
day, May 14, the Knickerbocker Y. C. went formally into 
commission. The club’s racing programme is as follows: 

Annual regatta—June 4. 

Ladies’ day race—July 16. 

Annual cruise—To start August 6. 

Power boat race—September 17. 


YACHTS CHANGE Hanps.—The following sales have 
been made through the agency of Mr. A. J. McIntosh: 
‘he schooner Varuna by Mr. Fred F. Ames to Mr, H. 
von Harten. She will be used as a pilot boat off Port 
Royal; the cabin launch Chic by Mr. Whitney Lyon to 
Mr. J. Henry Vaile; the auxiliary sloop Gladys, by Mr. 
j. Griffen to Mr. E. C. Roseman; the launch Ben-Hur 
to Mr. James L. Lawrence; the knockabout Reverie to 
Mr. H. C. Southwick; the twin-screw launch Carcla to 
Mr. A. Bleeker Banks; the knockabout Phyllis to Mr. 
J. N. Steel, Jr.; and the knockabout Heron to Mr. John 
Le Boutillier. 

RRR 


DEFENDER FOR THE Lipton Cup.—Mr. Morgan Barney 
has received an order for a 21-footer that will compete 
in the races for the Lipton cup. She will, in all prob- 
ability, defend the trophy. The boat will be put together 
by Thomas Fearon, of Yonkers. The craft is for Dr. 
IF’. W. Holmes, and will be named La Paloma. 


RRR 


Care May Y. C.—A special meeting of the Cape May 
Y. C. was held in Philadelphia on the evening of May 12. 
The club was formed last July, and the organization has 
made great progress since that time. They now have 
51 members, and II more were elected at the meeting. 
The officers of the club follow: Com., J. Wesley Allison, 
sloop Irene, flagship; Vice-Com., Chris Gallagher; Rear- 
Com., J. Clifford Wilson; Sec’y, Adam Suelke; Treas., 
J. Spicer Leaming; Fleet Captain, Benton S. Bond; Fleet 
Surgeon, Dr. F. J. Haerer. Trustees—Dr. Emlen Physick, 
J Spicer Leaming, Alfred L. Belfield, R. R. Miller, and 
A. C. Thomas, while the Membership Committee consists 
of R. R. Miller, Valentine Heaton, James F. Lucas, Peter 
Shields, and Alfred L. Belfield. Race Committee—A. J. 
Bowman, W. K. Holman, John Monroe, A. C. Thomas, 
joseph L. Kelly, and B. J. Gibbons. 

A club burgee was adopted, formed of white bunting 
fringed with blue and containing twelve small white stars 
and one large blue star as the central figure, symbolic 
of the thirteen original States. 

Plans were presented and adopted for a luxurious club 
house, and it was planned to issue bonds to the amount 
of $5,000 in amounts of $50 each. The building is to be 
constructed on property leased for a term of years, now 
cwned by Dr. Emlen Physick, and will be a typical 
yachtsman’s home. 

RRR 


MaAnuASSET Bay Y. C.—The Manhasset Bay Y. C. 
went into commission on Saturday, May 14.—Nearly one 
hundred members and guests were on hand, and the 
opening was a great success. Two of the new one-désign 
dories raced in the afternoon, and Mr. C. J. Lincoln’s 
boat beat Mr. Thomas Wilson’s craft handily. The latter 
boat was ahead at the end of the first round, but on the 
second time around Mr. Wilson had trouble with his cen- 
terboard, and could not get his boat out to windward. 
The regatta committee of the club has arranged the* fol- 
lowing racing schedule: 

May 30—American power boat race under the auspices 
of the American Power Boat Association. 

June 11—Annual regatta. 

June 27, 28, 29—Challenge cup series. 

July 9—Club handicap for boats of cruising type. 

July 23—Power boat race. Open to al! clubs, 

tember 3—Special club races. 
tember r7—Fall regatta. 
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A. C. A, National Meet, Sugar Island, Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence River, August 5-19, 1904. 


A Canoe Cruise. 


BY WM. H. L’ESTRANGE, DULUTH, MINN. 


Tuts is a description of a canoe cruise taken by 
myself and one companion on the waters of the Cana- 
dian boundary directly north of the western end of 
Lake Superior. We reside in Duluth, Minn., and, ex- 
cept for a two days’ trip, neither of us had ever been up 
in that country before. With a good map, showing the 
portages, and a compass, any one can find his way 
about in the lakes of the boundary. There is a continu- 
ous waterway from Pigeon. River, on Lake Superior, 
to the Lake of the Woods, which forms the inter- 
national boundary. This was formerly the highway of 
the Hudson Bay Company’s trappers, westward bound. 
It is best reached from Duluth by the Duluth & Iron 
Range Railroad, which runs north about eighty miles. 
The water in all the lakes we traversed, flows north- 
west into Rainy Lake. East, over the divide, the water 
empties into Pigeon River. One can travel by canoe 
from this region to the Rocky Mountains to Hudson 
Bay, or to the waters of the Mississippi. This is the 
country par excellence of the canoeist and voyageur. 

The geological formation of the country we ex- 
plored consists of a series of ridges of up-ended strata, 
none more than rooft. high, with a lake between almost 
every ridge. The ground is all rock, with a thin cov- 
ering of soil, and is useless for agricultural purposes, 
though covered in many places with a thick growth of 
small timber. All the lakes contain pickerel, and some 
of them bass and wall-eyed pike, and in a few places 
there are landlocked salmon. Ducks are not very plen- 
tiful east of Basswood Lake, though we saw some every 
day we were out. West of Basswood there is more rice, 
and consequently more ducks. Further west, in the 
Bow String country, is the greatest duck shooting in 
the world. We saw a great many Indians traveling 
about on the lakes. 

We started on our ten days’ cruise with a 14ft. Peter- 
boro canoe, but, owing to the failure of the express 
company to deliver the canoe on time, we were forced 
to hire one at Ely. We were fortunate in securing a 
splendid canoe at very reasonable rates. It was a 16ft. 
canvas covered canoe, made by B. N. Morris, of 
Veazie, Me. These canoes are made of cedar, with 
wide splint ribs, after the fashion of a birch, and are 
covered with canvas, painted and rubbed to a smooth 
finish on the outside. They are the best all-round 
canoes I have ever seen, strong and light, and free from 
the great defect of all basswood canoes, that of soaking 
water. They are nicely finished, with spruce gunwales 
and cane seats, and give one an impression of “the best 
is none too good” style of workmanship that is gratify- 
ing in this day of factory made products. They stand 
rough treatment and pounding on rocks better than any 
other style of construction, and when the canvas is c"t, 
it is easily repaired. The one we had had an outside 
keel, which stiffens the canoe, and takes some of the 
wear off the bottom; it also seems to steady the boat, 
though it did not interfere with ease in turning. We 
took three paddles, to be one the safe side. 

Our tent was a peaked arrangement, designed by a 
Duluth man. It was 5 by 8ft. on the ground and came 
to a peak nearly over the front. There was an 18-in. 
wall at the back. The tent hangs by the peak between 
two crossed poles, and there are no guys, except at the 
back, to distend the wall. It is admirably adapted for 
a two-man trip, weighing no more than an A tent of the 
same floor size, and being much more roomy and com- 
fortable. It gives ample standing room in the front, 
where needed, and can be pitched quickly by one man. 
It weighed about seven pounds. 

We had three light blankets and one tarpaulin made 
of good duck, treated on one side with linseed oil and 
beeswax. This makes a fine, pliable waterproof, as 
comfortable to handle as a rubber blanket, besides 
being much cheaper and more durable. It insures a 
dry bed in any kind of weather, and serves to cover the 
duffle when traveling in the rain. We had two pack- 
sacks, of the kind universally used in the Northwest, 
and they held all our outfit. They weighed 7s5lbs. a 
piece on starting. We found that the list of provisions 

. given would have been ample for fifteen days. We 
carried a folding tin reflection baker, commonly used 
by see cruisers here, and a set of three oval nesting 
pails. 

The expenses of the trip, outside of the camera and 
our railroad fares, including hotel bill, was $23.40. 

OUTFIT. 

2 teaspoons. 
ax. 1 large iron spoon. 

3 pairs blankets. 1 2qt. mixing pan. 

1 oiled duck blanket. 1 fry-pan, with socket for wood 

2 sacks. ndle, dish towels, etc. 

1 haversack for lunches. 1 Winchester repeating shotgun. 

1 Marble folding hand ax. ~ §0 cartridges. 

1 sheath knife. 1 Bristol rod, lines, spoons, etc. 

1 set of three nesting pails. 1 14 x % folding Kodak, 4doz. 

1 folding tin baker. ims. 

—_< 1 U6ft. Morris canoe, 8 paddies. 


l tent, 5 x 8ft. 





PROVISIONS. 
101bs. flour. 8lbs. brick cheese. 
12Ibs. bacon. llb. lima beans. 
ibs. bread. 2 jars extract of beef. 
2lbs. coffee. 2 packages pancake flour. 
ilb, tea. 1 package Quaker oats. 


3ibs. loaf sugar. 
2lbs. brown sugar. 
lb. baking powder. 
llb. salt. 

1 can pepper. 

5ibs. butter. 

2Ibs. hardtack, 
2ibs. dates. 


cans evap. cream. 
packages Uneeda wafers. 
lb. rice. 

Sibs. potatoes. 

llb. onions. 

%doz. wax candles. 

2 boxes matches. 


Our Log. 

Monday, Oct. 5.—We shipped our canoe to Ely by 
express the day before starting, to avoid possible con- 
tingencies, and left Duluth on the Duluth & Iron Range 
train at 7:30 this morning, reaching Ely at noon. Our 
canoe had not arrived. The express company was to 
blame, to be sure, but that did not help us on our way. 
After a delay of several hours, telegraphing fruitlessly, 
we abandoned our canoe and hired one on the spot, a 
little beauty. We engaged a team to take us and our 
duffle over to Winton, on Fall Lake, a distance of about 
four miles. Winton is nothing but a sawmill town, but 
it has two big mills, and is a pretty busy place. We 
put our canoe into the water about 4 o’clock and pad- 
dled two miles down the lake and camped for the 
night within sight and sound of the mills, for they run 
night and day, and the big steam-feeds could be heard 
plainly at that distance. The weather was ideal, and 
we congratulated ourselves on an auspicious start. 
However, we found that we had left our camera at Ely 
and would be obliged to return for it to-morrow. 

Tuesday, Oct. 6—This morning broke cloudy and 
threatening, and by the time we had breakfast de- 
spatched it was raining quietly. We paddled back to 
Winton and tramped over to Ely in the mud. We 
stayed only long enough to get the camera and buy a 
tin of boot grease and started back. We took the rail- 
road track back, which proved a little the shorter. We 
got back to camp by 12:30, having eaten our cold lunch 
as we walked, and immediately struck camp and pro- 
ceeded down the lake. Our map did not show Fall 
Lake, as we thought we could find the first portage 
easily; but when we got there, we could not find the 
portage. It is in behind several islands, and we circled 
round the islands several times, and must have been 
very close to it more than once. When it grew dark 
we abandoned the search and ran for the railroad at the 
extreme eastern end of the lake. There was nothing 
here but a deserted warehouse, in which we decided to 
camp, for it was still raining and we were pretty wet. 
The roof leaked badly, but we pitched our tent on the 
floor, using nails for tent stakes, and slept dry, though, 
as there were no boughs in the vicinity. we found the 
planks rather hard. A small package of nails is a use- 
ful item in a camp kit, thongh one would seldom need 
them to nail up the tent. 

Wednesday, Oct. 7—The train arrived this morning 
at 8 o'clock fron the other end of the road, and we 
loaded our outfit on a flat car. We waited half an hour 
before the tug arrived from Winton with a load of 
supplies going inte the woods, and they were promptly 
transferred to the train. The distance across is four or 
five miles, and this Ierded us on Basswood Lake. Here 
is a log hoist for taking logs out of the water and load- 
ing them on cars. then they are hauled over to Fall 
Lake and dumped into the water again, to be towed 
to Winton. Here was a considerable depot of supplies 
and the shops and roundhouses of the “railroad.” The 
road belongs to Swallow & Hopkins. who own one of 
the mills at Winton. \We got-on the water at 10 o’clock 
and paddled four riles around a point into a_ bay 
running southerly. ‘le portage here is a little obscure 
at a distance, and we might have had some delay in 
finding it, but for seme Indians who were going our 
way. They were going into Moose Lake. We got 
several snap shots of them, but owing to the dark 
weather the negatives were no good. Jt began to rain 
about this time. and kept up the rest of the day. The 
portage is about hali a mile long. About half way 
across, it crosses a little creek, and here we put the 
light canoe in the stream and floated it down, and 
shipped the packs »t the head of Wind Lake.. We 
found our packs very much casier to carry than the 
canoe, although the canoe weirhed little more than one 


no 


pack. We ate lunch bere. »nd started down the lake. 
‘lried the trolling lire b --. !t did not get anything: we 
Leo' ed one on Basswrt sd. Ira lost it. 

The portage at the ev:t ent of Wind Lake was not 
marked on our map. b 1 we tan down to the extreme 
end and fell rigl.t o1 it It wis now raining briskly. 
and we started to portege. This was a Jong hard carry 


and we did not get all o *r stuff over until 4 o'clock. We 
mace a good camp. but cord net get any-wodd that 
would burn well. Supper w-s cooked finally, with much 
pains and was thoroughly appreciated. We were pretty 
well soaked by this time, and were glad — into the 
tent and tie the flaps tight and roll into the blankets 





by 8 o’clock. It was comfortable enough there to suit 
any one, and we swapped lies about previous experi- 
ences of a similar nature, 2nd decided that, with a 
good supper and a snug bed, we had no reason to kick. 
We prayed devoutly for fine weather before going to 
sleep, and, as it proved later, our piety was rewarded. 

Thursday, Oct. 8—In the morning we woke early 
and looked out to find it still raining, so we went back 
to bed for a couple of hours. By 8 o’clock, however, 
it ceased raining, and we emerged to get breakfast. 
While we were eating, the Indians overtook us. After 
breakfast we embarked on Moose Lake and paddled 
across the lake to an island on the opposite shore. 
From here we could see that we had camped within 
half a mile of a logging camp. The loggers had strung 
a boom across here between two islands, and we had 
to unload and lift the canoe over. The opposite shore 
was straight and bare, and we could see no indication 
of a portage. We decided to head straight south and 
approach the shore in a slanting direction; but when 
we got out from under the island we found so much of 
a sea running that we swung around and ran almost 
before it, and by good luck struck the shore right on 
the portage. The only mark distinguishable at soyds. 
distance was the blaze on a big stump, for the shore has 
been burned, and the trail up the bank cannot be seen 
at any distance. By this time it had cleared off nicely. 
We started over the trail with our packs, but it is a stiff 
pull over to the other side, about a mile, and hard 
going. This was the hardest portage we made. These 
trails are all well traveled, but run over rocky ridges 
and down into swamp holes. When we got back to 
Moose Lake it was nearly 2 o’clock, and we ate lunch 
on the shore, before shouldering the canoe. This 
portage ends on a small lake, and when we got over 
there, we decided to camp. It was early still, but 
the sun was out and we wanted to dry out our stuff, 
which had all got more or less damp in the two days’ 
rain. Here we made soda biscuits, for the first time 
and for a first attempt they were very successful, though 
not what an expert would call perfect. However, they 
were very much better than the remains of the bread, 
which had dried up and crumbled from rough handling. 

Friday, Oct. 9.—This morning we started on the por- 
tage to Snowbank, it is about a mile long and nearly as 
bad as the one of the day before. We got our canoe 
over the trail by noon, and ate lunch in the sun on 
Snowbank Lake. We took several good pictures here. 
Snowbank is a large body of water. and would t- a 
beautiful spot for a summer resort, if easily accessible. 
It took us until about 4 o’clock to paddle to the other 
end, the wind was light and we did not paddle very 
fast. We had no tro~ble in finding the outlet of the 
lake. which tapers off into a beautiful little arm, from 
which a little tumbling stream runs down over the 
rocks to a sm2ll pool about three hundred yards below. 
The stream runs through a cedar wood, and its w-ters 
are as clear and sparkling as champagne—the por‘ace 
follows the bank of the stream, which is little more than 
a succession of falls and rapids. This place, the outlet 
and the portage and the surrounding woods, as we 
found them, in the evening flush of a splendid October 
day. made a scene of surpassing loveliness entirely 
beyond my powers of description. We camped on the 
little lake at the lower end of the portage on the moss 
carpet of a dried cedar swamp, and I never hope to find 
again such a beautiful spot for a camp. We tried 
— around the foot of the stream, but could not get 
a bite. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


A. C. A. Membership. 


Tue following have been proposed for membership to 
the A. C. A.: Hilton H. Slayton, Frank P. Felton, J. H. 
l’resten, Charles D. Dunnington, James Edmund, William 
L. Fitts, Alfred K. Hobbs, all of Manchester, N. H ;: 
John B. Prazier, of Winchester, Mass. ; James H. Darrah, 
ci Winchester, N. H.; Charles F. Mighill, of Haverhill, 
Mass.; T, M. Josselyn, of Boston, Mass.; Alan Patterson, 
of New York city; Robert P. Nichols, of Ithaca, N. Y.; 
leForest Candee, of New York city; Will N. Fox, of 
l'altimore, Md.. 


Commissioners cf the Palisades Interstate Park 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
31 Nassau street, New York City, May 9, 1904. 
Mr. Louis C. Kretzmer, Vice-Commodore Atlantic Divi- 
sion of the American Canoe Association. 

Dear Sirn—The members of Yonkers C. C., Hiawatha 
C. C., Fort Washington C. C., Knickerbocker C, C., 
Brooklyn and New York C. C.’s, of Gravesend Bay, and 
aiso vnattached members in good standing of the Atlantic 








-Division of, the: American Canoe Association, are hereby 
authorized to camp during the summer of 1904 upor the 


lands -belonging to ihe Commissioners of the Palisades 
Interstate Park, at such uncecupted points as they may 
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I desire to request you, in making announcement to 
the clubs and members of your association of the privi- 
lege thus extended, to call particular attention to the 
responsibilities which the commisisoners consider accom- 
panies it, namely, to preserve all property, especially trees, 
from destruction or injury, and to leave camp-sites in 

ood order. 

° The commissioners rely upon the well-known self- 
respect of the men who will avail themselves of this 
camping privilege to observe these proper requirements, 
and also to actively co-operate with the commissioners in 
preventing depredations by others. 
Very truly yours, 
J. Du Pratt Waite, 
Sec’y Commissioners Palisades Interstate Park. 


To Members of the Atlantic Division, A.C. A> 


Tue Division Meet will be held at Hermit Point, on 
the Hudson River, opposite Riverdale station, on the N. 
Y.C.& H.R. R. R,, May 28-30, 1904. The location is at 
what is known as “the plateau,” formerly occupied by a 
stone crusher—a landmark well known by canoeists of 
this section. It has the advantage of running water piped 
irom a near-by spring, and affords facilities for a large 
camp, as well as an unobstructed view up and down the 
river. 

A launch will be in attendance during the meet, for the 
convenience of the regatta committee, guests, etc. ; 

If arriving by way of N. Y.C.&H.R.R.R., the station 
agent at Riverdale will arrange to signal for launch. 

{ would earnestly request that every member of the 
division attend, if possible, and can promise a most en- 
joyable time to those who do. 





M. OHLMEYER, 
Purser Atlantic Division. 
Messrs. J. K. Hand, chairman; W. D. Andrews and T. 
1. T. Craven will act as regatta committee for the racing 
events. 


Bite Bange and Gallery 


Fixtures, 


June 12-20.—National Schuetzenbund Festival, Union Hill, 
Schuetzen Park, N. J. 


New York Central Corps. 


Tue near approach of the National Bund festival is having its 
effect upon our local riflemen. At the practice shoot of the New 
York Central Cerps at Union Hill Park, May 12, the members 
turned out in large numbers for practice. Fine weather condi- 
ticns were in force. The ring, man, and bullseye targets were 
well patronized, and many good scores made. H. D. Muller 
made 73 out of a possible 75 on the ring target. Henry Koster 
was first on the man target, with 58 out of a possible 60. 

Ring target, 3 shots, possible 75: H. D. Muller 73, R.. Busse 
70, H. Koster 70, Wm. Koch 68, B. Eusner 66, H. Kroger 64, 
F. Rolfes 63, C. Oltman 63, J. von der Lieth 62, Val Horn 62, 
H. Bockmann 62, D. Scharninghaus 62, W. J. Daniel 61, C. L. A. 
Gerken 61, F. Schroeder 59, Wm. Wessel, Jr., 59, Jos. Jordan 57, 
H. A. Ficke 56, Geo. A. Viemeister 56, D. Meersse 52. 

Man target, 3 shots, possible 60: H. Koster 68, R. Busse 57, 
F. Schroeder 57, H. D. Muller 56, Wm. J. Daniel 56, Val Horn 
55, D. Scharninghaus 54, Geo. A. Viemeister 54, C. Oltman 52, 
Jos. Jordan 50, H. Bockman 50, F. Rolfes 50. 

Company bullseye flags: R. Busse 3, H. D. Muller 2, Wm. 
Koch 2, H. Koster 1, H. A. Ficke 1, C. Oltman 1, E. Richards 
1, J. von der Lieth 1, F. Rolfes 1, D. Scharninghaus 1, H. von 
der Lieth 1, 

Cash bullseye: F. Schroeder 4, H. D. Muller 3, Val Horn 3, 
Wm. Wessel, Jr., 3, Jas. Jordan 1, J. von der Lieth 1, C. F. 
Tietjen 1, A. Ritterhoff 1, Wm. J. Daniell, D. Scharninghaus 1, 
D. Meersse 1, F. Jaeger 1, H. Bockman 1. 

Trophy bullseye: D. Scharninghaus 3, H. D. Muller 2, Wm. 
Koch 2, H. Bockmann 1, C. L. A. Gerken 1, F. Rolfes 1, R. 
Busse 1, F. Jaeger 1, H. Roffmann 1. 

Zettler Rifle Club, 

A rew of the members of the Zettler Club were on the Union 
Hill range on Saturday of last week. Only three members kept 
their scores for record. Geo. Schlicht’s shooting was first-class, 
and his scores were of a high order. 

Geo. Schlicht, 226, 223, 221, 223, 227, 219; W. A. Tewes, 225, 219, 
214; Geo. J. Bernius 192, 186, 184. 














Rifle Notes. 


The New. York Independent Corps will hold its annual king and 
prize shoot at Union Hill Park on May 24 and 25. The ring and 
bullseye targets will be open to all visiting riflemen. Captain 
Gus Zimmermann, who was elected captain of the corps in Jan- 
uary of the present year, will be in charge of the festival, and 
with his shooting masters, Lambert, Schmidt, Wm. Soll, and Sec- 
retary Henry Behrens, will look after the comfort of all visiting 
riflemen. 


at 

The Zettler Rifle Club will hold its third practice shoot at 

Union Hill Patk on Saturday, May 21. 
* 

The many improvements that are going on in the Union Hill 
Park, West Hoboken, N. J., in preparation for the great festival 
in June, will be a pleasant surprise to the riflemen who will 
attend the coming festival. Ten new targets have been added to 
the range, 200yds., making in all that will be used at the festival 
thirty-two. This coming festival will be the first Bundesfest that 
has been held in this park since 1878. Much is expected by the 
riflemen of the country in this coming festival, for the reason that 
there seems to be a revival of interest on the part of the people 
in the rifle. 





May 18-20.—Columbus, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion’s twenty-seventh annual tournament. G. A. Schroeder, 


ec y- us 
May 19-20.—Oklahoma City.—Territorial Sportsmen’s Association. 
‘fifth annual tournament; $300 added money. J. C. Clark, Sec’y. 
May 19-21.—Minneapolis, Minn., Gun Club handicap tatget tourna- 
ment. Fred E. McKa » Sec’y and Mgr. 
May 20.—Charlotte, N. Cc. Gun Club tournament. f 
May 21.—Princeton, N. J.—Princeton University vs. University of 


Pennsylvania. ai 
May 23-25.—Houston, Tex.—Texas State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament. 
May 24-256.—Marshalltown, Ia, Gun Club two-day target tourna- 


ment. 
May 24-26.—Olean, N. Y., Gun Club two-day tournament. B. D. 


Nobles, y- 

May 24-25.—Natchitoches, La., Gun Club tournament. 

May 24-26.—Mt. Sterling, Ky.—Kentucky ‘lrapshooters’ League 
tournament. Frank l’ragoff, Sec’y, Louisville, Ky. 

*May 25-26.—Brownsville, Pa., Kod and Gun Club. 

May 25-26.—Shamokin, Pa., Gun Club Spring shoot. S. C. Yocum, 


Sec’y. 

May Brian. Tex.—Contest for Houston Chronicle chal- 
a cup between Otto Sens, holder, and Dave Curren, chal- 
enger. 

May 28-30.—Butte, Mont.—Montana State Sportsmen’s Association 
eleventh annual tournament at targets; $500 added. C. H. 
Smith, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Utica, N. Y.—Riverside Gun Club all-day target tourna- 
ment; free merchandise prizes. E. J. Loughlin, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Newport, R. I.—Aquidneck Gun Club’s third annual 
tournament. J. S. Coggeshall, es Box 9, Newport, R. I. 

May 30.—Albany, N. Y.—\West End Gun Club tournament. H. 
Valentine, Sec’y "4 

May 30.—Detroit, Mich.—Winchester Gun Club fourth annual 
Decoration Day tournament. T. M. Brodie, Sec’y. 

May 30-31.—Norristown, Pa—Penn Gun Club holiday shoot. A. 
B. Parker, Sec’y. . 
May 30.—McKeesport, Pa.—Spring tournament of the Enterprise 

Gun Club. Geo. W. Mains, Sec’y. ; 

May 30.—Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club Decoration Day target shoot. 
C. G. Blandford, Capt, } 

May 31.—Dayton, O —Rohrer Island Gun Club spring target, tour- 
nament. W. E. Kette, ne 

June 1-3—Watertown, S. D.—South Dakota State Sportsmen’s 
Association tournament. F. J. Cory, Sec’y. 

*June 7-8.—Ligonier, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. 

June 1-9.—Sioux City, Ia—Soo Gun Club’s tenth annual amateur 
tournament; added ne W. F. Duncan, Sec’y. 

June 8-10.—Huntington, W. Va.—West Virginia State Shoot. F. 
H. Merrick, Sec’y. 

7, 9.—Westchester, Pa., Gun Club target shoot. F. H. Eachus, 


ec’y. 

June 9-10.—Peru, Ind., Gun Club eighth annual tournament. Wm. 
Daniels, Sec’y. 

June 13.—Middieton, Wis., Gun Club tournament. Frank L. 
Pierstorff, Mgr. P 

June 14-15.—Wilkes Barre, Pa.—Hanover Park Shooting Associa- 
tion target tournament. E. L. Klipple, Sec’y. 

June 14-16.—Akron, U.—Ohio Trapshooters’ League target tourna- 
ment. G. E. Wagoner, mee 

June 14-16.—New London, Ia., Gun Club midsummer tournament. 
br. C Cook, Sec’y. 


June 14-17.—Warm Springs, Ga.—Target and live-bird tournament 
Chas. L. Davis, Mer. 

June 15-16.—Battle Creek, Mich.—Tournament of the Michigan 
State Trapshooters’ League. . K. Forscythe, Sec’y. 

*June 15-16.—Millvale, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. 

June 15-17.—Lincoln, Ill.—Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament. James Davis, Sec’y. 

June_21-24.—Indianapolis, Ind.—The Interstate .\ssociation’s fifth 
Grand American Handicap at targets. One thousand dollars 
added to the purses. Elmer E. Shaner, Secretary-Manager, 
219 Coltart uare, Pittsburg, Pa. 


jem, a é ae ite prings, oS of = 
ationa in Club; strictly amateur; a money. Jo 
M. Lilly, Pres., ladlenspatic, a 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The Peru, Ind., Gun Club will hold their eighth annual tourna- 
ment on June 9 and 10. Mr. J. L. Head is the president; Wm. 
Daniels, secretary. 

R 


Mr. John Ingersoll, president of the Eastern Michigan Gun 
Club, Armada, Mich., informs us that his club will hold a two- 
day shoot on July 21-22, and that $100 will be added. 

a 

Mr. W. H. Heer, of Concordia, Kansas, one of the U. M. C. 
Co.’s most expert trapshooters, is ill with malaria at his home; 
but fortunately he is not severely afflicted, and it is expected 
that he will resume his trapshooting duties in a few days. 

@ 

Mr. Edward Rike, of Dayton, Ohio, will represent the U. M. 
C. Company for several months as its shooting representative 
in place of his friend Mr. R. O. Heikes, who is convalescing 
from typhoid fever. Mr. Rike will visit gun clubs in Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio in the interest of the U. M. C. Company. 


In the contest for the automobile, held by the South Side Gun 
Club, of Newark, on Saturday of last week, Mr. J. Hendrickson, 
of Freeport, L. I., was high, with a score of 94 out of a possible 
100. In the professional competition for the cup, Mr. J. A. R. 
Elliott was high with a score of 93. 

Rx 

In the third trophy event of the Garfield Club, at Chicago, 
May 14, Dr. Huff and Mr. Richards tied in Class A on 22. Mr. 
Bullard was first in Class B with 25, and Mr. Hathaway was 
first in Class C with 20. In the cup shoot the winners were: 
Class A; Dr. Huff, 23; Class B, Mr. Thomas, 21; Class C, Mr. 
Weydell, 15. 

R 


The match at 50 trained birds, $500 a side, 2lyds. rise, gun 
below the elbow, use of one barrel; between Messrs. Fred Cole- 
man, of Philadelphia, and Fen Cooper, of Mahanoy City, Pa., 
was held at the latter place on May 14. Coleman won by a score 
of 45 to 42. The birds were a trained lot, and a gusty wind 
helped them. Mr. Frank E. Butler acted as referee. 

# 

At the shoot of the New York Athletic Club, held at Travers 
Island on May 14, the May cup was won by Dr. J. G. Knowlton 
with a straight score of 25. He also made a straight score of 
25 in the shoot for the special cup, but was tied by Mr. W. P. 
Norton whose handicap of three allowance was needed to make 
the tie. Mr. Knowlton and Mr. Barnes tied on 50 for the Sauer 

ophy. 
trophy a 


Mr. E. L. Klipple, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., writes us as follows of 
the target tournament to be held there on June 14 and 15: “The 
shoot held here last year was a big success, being attended by 
fifteen experts, one of whom was Annie Oakley. All were more 
than satisfied with the accommodations and management. This 
is a good field for the manufacturer, as the tournaments here are 
attended by large crowds of spectators—1,500 on the last day of 
the shoot last year.” The programme provides ten events each 
day, at 10, 15, 20 and 25 targets, entrance 70 cents, $1.30, $1.90 and 
$2. Shooting begins at 9 o’clock. Targets, 2 cents. Manu- 
facturers’ agents may shoot for targets only. High amateur 
average each day, $3. Moneys divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. 
Lunch will be served on the grounds. Guns and ammunition 
can be shipped, prepaid, to the manager, Mr. Edgar L. Klipple, 
Th & Main street, ' 





We are informed that Capt. H. C. Aspinwall, manager of the 
Laflin & Rand powder works, at Haskell, N. J., is suffering from 
a severe illness, the nature of which we do not learn. Capt. 
Aspinwall has many devoted friends who will deeply sympathize 
with him in his illness. Besides his admirable social qualities, he, 
in his profession, is considered one of the highest authorities on 
ballistics and the manufacture of powder. May good health 
speedily return to him. 

g 


The Chicago Trapshooters’ Association provided twelve events, 
10, 15 and 20 targets, $1, $1.50 and $2 enirance, for competition 
at their tournament on May 29 and 30. Added money $60. All 
shoot from léyds. The Rose system will govern. In the Watson 
Park handicap at 100 targets, the handicaps will be from 16 to 
19yds. ‘Ihe trophy in this event will be a silver cup. Conditions, 
50 targets each day, entrance $5. The secretary-treasurer is Mr. 
E. B. Shogren, 940 First National Bank Building, Chicago, 

® 


The Missouri League of Trapshooters have selected Du Pont 
Park, St. Louis, as the place, and May 23 as the date of their 
second tournament. There are twelve events on their programme, 
at 15, 20 and 25 targets. The former two are $1.50 and $2 en- 
trance. Events ll and 12, 25 targets, entrance $2.50, are re- 
spectively the champion. event and the 2-man team event. All 
shooters will stay at Canvasback Camp, comfortable waterproof 
tents on the shooting grounds, concerning which address Mr. 
Alec D. Mermod. 
eo 


The Decoration Day tournament of the West End Gun Club, 
of Albany, N. Y., provides twelve events, all at 15 targets save 
one at 25 targets. Entrance to 15-target events, $1.30. The 25- 
target events is the Ithaca gun contest, entrance $1.50. Targets, 
2 cents. The purses are for amateurs only. Shooting commences 
at 10 o’clock. Purses divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. High 
averages in events 3 to 12 inclusive, $3, $2 and $1, first, second 
and third respectively. The ‘secretary is Mr. H. H. Valentine. 


There are fourteen events, each at 15 targets, on the tourna 
ment programme of the Waterloo, Ia., Gun Club, for each of 
the two days, May 26 and 27. Entrance, $1.50. Added money, 
$100. Shooting commences at 9 o’clock. The competition is re- 
stricted to amateurs. Professionals may shoot for targets. Moneys 
divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. Ship shells to H. E. Weitnauer, 
prepaid, and they will be delivered on the grounds free. Mr. 


Fred Whitney will have charge of the office. Mr. E. E. Hage- 
man is the secretary. 


cd 
Mr. Oswald Von Lengerke, of the firm of Von Lengerke & 
Antoine, Chicago, was a visitor in New York during the past 
week. He contemplated returning to Chicago on Tuesday of 
this week. He participated in the shoot of the South Side Gun 
Club of Newark on last Saturday. The cares of business, however, 
leave him less time now for the pleasure of trapshooting than 
formerly. In the course of ten years, from a modest beginning, 
his firm has built up a great sporting goods establishment, em- 
ploying eighteen salesmen. Nevertheless, Mr. Von Lengerke re- 
tains his active participation in field shooting, in which specialty 
he is an expert shot as he is at the traps, whether at live birds 
or targets. 
Ed 


At the tournament of the Wawaset Gun Club, held at Wilming- 
ton, Del., May 12 and 13, Mr. J. A. R. Elliott on the first day 
made the excellent average of 173 out of 180 from the 18, 19 and 
20yds. mark. He made one run of 86 straight. Mr. FE. D. Fulford 
was second with 167; E. C. Griffith, third, 165; Mr. L. H. Schorte- 
meier, fourth, with 164. On the second day the high averages 
were: J. Mowell Hawkins, first, 169 out of 180; second, a tie 
on 168, between Messrs. J. A. R. Elliott and E. C. Griffith; third; 
Mr. Luther Squier, with 164; fourth was a tie between Messrs. 
Ed. Banks and F. C. Bissett, on 160. For the two days, shooting 
at a total of 360 targets, high averages were as follows: Mr. J. 
A. R. Elliott, 341; Mr. E. C. Griffith, 333; Mr. J. Mowell Hawkins, 
329; fourth, Mr. E. D. Fulford, 325. 

x 

A letter from Mr. R. O. Heikes, of Dayton, O., to us conveys 
the welcome information that he is convalescing from his re- 
cent severe attack of typhoid fever which lasted eight weeks, and 
which reduced his weight about fifty pounds. He expresses 
gratitude for the many expressions of sympathy and _ heartfelt 
wishes for his recovery, and in particular for the beautiful tribute 
signed by so many of his friends at the recent Indianapolis tour- 
nament. All these solicitous remembrances have been very com- 
forting to him and helped to pass hopefully the long hours of 
anxiety and illness. And yet the expressions which were sent to 
him were but a small fraction of the kindly words and earnest 
wishes for his recovery which were uttered at every place where 
shooters were gathered in any numbers, for “the Daddy of them 
All” deservedly holds a very high and warm place in their es- 
teem and affection. May his perfect return to health be speedy, 
and high averages again be his as of old. 


& 

The twenty-seventh annual tournament of the Missouri State 
Game and Fish Protective Association, to be held under the 
auspices of the St. Louis Shooting Association, at Du Pont Park, 
St. Louis, May 23 to 28, has a programme of target and live 
bird competition. On Monday, first day, there will be shot the 
State Association 4man team medal shoot, 15 targets per man, 
entrance $20 per team; the Missouri State individual champion- 
ship, 25 birds, entrance $12.50, including birds, $20 in cash added; 
and the Interstate individual championship shoot, 25 birds, en- 
trance $12.50, $20 added. The two latter events are to be shot 
together. On the second day the main event is the pigeon wing 
championship, emblematic of the live bird championship of 
America. It is open to the world. Conditions, 25 birds, en- 
trance $25, handicap. How this and other events can be a handi- 
cap, and at the same time have a championship significance, is 
not explained. Championship contests are never handicaps. There 
are eight target events on this day, at 15 and 20 targets, $1.50 
and $2 entrance, $15 and $20 added. The third day has eight 
target events, of which three are merchandise. The main event 
of the fourth day is for the Mermod-Jaccard cup, for the amateur 
live bird championship. This is a handicap at 25 live birds, $15 
entrance. There also are eight target events, 15 and 20 targets, 
entrance $1 and $1.50. On the fifth day, there is a 10-bird event, 
entrance $7, handicap, open to the world. Ties on the Mermod- 
“Jaccard cup will be shot off on this-day. There also are eight 
target events, of which three are merchandise. The sixth day will 
be at “special and novel features at live birds and targets.” Shoot- 
ing will commence at 9 o’clock. Messrs. Hart Bronaugh and Mr. 
Leslie M. Standish will have charge of the cashier’s office. For 
further information, address Mr. Alec. D. Mermod, 620 Locust 
street, St. Louis, B w 
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WESTERN TRAP. 


Texas State Tournament. 
(Continued from page 410.) 


Tie thitd day of the big shoot, May 6, was started with some 
of the events delayed, owing to rains, but all went along fast and 
the traps were tested to their utmost capacity. 

The principal event was that of the individual target champion- 
ship. If ever a man shot and sweat and then sweat some more, 
it was Faurote. Having held the badge for the past year, he 
fivally won it again with @ score of 49 out of 50, though not with- 
out a tie. Dr. E. L. Hann, of Denton, came on slow but sure, 
and made the last 25 straight. The Doctor was so wrought up by 
the congratulations that he fell down in the shoot-off and made 
but 16, while Faurote busted 24. 

In shooting at 220 targets, Gilstrap, of Taylor, finished with 
201; Louis Moeser, of Houston, 198, and M. E. Atchison, of Gid- 
ding, third, 195. The 

Events: 

Targets: 

F M i. 2 cececestupes 
T ON Oe. eee 

L I Wade, 19..... 
W Miller, 19 

A Wilcox, 18 
Sligo, 18 

M E Atchison, 18. 
M Kauffman, 17.... 


scores: 
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Dick Jackson, 17 5 16 19 18 16 
A Jackson, 17 obs 15 18 19 19 19 
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14 19 14 12 43 20 
see 20 17 20 19 3 17 
L Moeser, 18 ... ... 16 16 19 18 15 18 18 
C F Gilstrap, 18. ae 16 SS ich ieee. Gi bE) be a0 
J B Conlisk, 17.. nok ee ee ne bs) ee bie 
Chaudet, 16 16 15 16 15 15 14 7 16 
Marston, 15 19 16 19 13 16 16 15 
F Connerly, 16 .. By Oe 0O Be We ce as oe 
Nalle, 16 - 2016 18 15 18 .. .. * 
D Harrell, 16 . 14 19 18 14 16 18 15 .. 15 
Fulton, 16 20 17 15 17 16 15 17 .. 16 
E Fosgard, 16 . 20 15 19 16 18 18 18 46 18 
Mocre, 16 
Bryan, 16 
12, Booker, 16. 
ickett, 16 
Guessaz, 16 .. 
W. Turner, 2 
Sterrigt, 16 . 
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P M Gallagher, 16 15 14 15 
Barnes, 15 
Brady, 14 . 
Waxa, 14 
Tucker, 15 .. 
Lockett, 16 . 
Speight, 14 .... 
Amberg, 15 .... 
Sherrill, 15 .... 
Tschiedel, 15 .. 
Gardiner peusaeenetae 
Curran, 17 ... 


Sublett, 15 ... 
Thomas, 15 .. 
Maddox, 15 
Mrs, Sterritt, 16 


Fourth Day, May 5. 


Last night the entire shooting party were conveyed over the 
principal streets of the city in “trolley party” cars. The band ac- 
companied the party, and when it played: “Hot Time” and 
“Dixie,” there was much cheering and singing. Several of the 
visitors were called on for speeches, but mone was equal to the 
occasion, save that of Mr. Hildreth. He gave some ideas on 
shooting, and especially urged every one to teach the rising gen- 
eration how to shoot. 

Besides the regular 200 target events for the day, the special 
event was the two-man team championship of the State. It was 
won by Hubby and Fosgard, of Waco. It was a nerve-trying race, 
as the missing Ly either of a target would have tied the score of 
Faurote and V. C. Sens and Mather also made 48, as did Skan- 
nell and Bosley; but their scores did not count, being from out- 
side the State. 

Last year it was won by Heard and Moeser, of Houston, but 
for some cause Heard is not quite himself at this shoot. 

During the evening the annual business meeting was held, and 
seme changes were made that will bar out such good ones as 
Faurote, Hubby, Miller and Wade. The by-laws were amended 
so as to bar out professionals from the contests, and made the 
medals subject only to annual contest, instead of being subject to 
challenge every thirty days, as heretofore. 

The next State meeting will be held in Waco. The officers 
elected were: President, F. K. Sterritt, of Abilene; Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. A. Jackson, Austin; Secretary, George Tucker, of Bren- 
ham. Before adjournment a resolution was passed returning 
thanks to President Bryan Heard and the citizens of Houston for 
the many courtesies extended during their visit. The scores: 


Events: 2 8 
Targets: 20 20 25 
Faurote, 19 25 
25 
23 
24 
Sligo, 18 24 
Atchison, 18 of 
Kauffman, i7 
qoaas, 17 
ngraham, 17 
Heard, 17 
Dick Jackson, 17 
Tesas, 17 
J A Jackson, 17 
Sens, 17 ... 
Pickett, 15 . 
Lockett, 16 
Turner, 16 .. 
Sterritt, 16 .... 
Cleveland, 16 .. 
Bosley, 17 
Boisseau, 17 .. 
Moeser, 17 .... 
Chaudet, 16 ... 


Marston, 16 .... 
E Fosgard, 16 .. 
M 15 


Waxa, 


18 
18 
18 
17 
16 
17 
16 
15 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
18 
20 
15 
 ». 
15 
16 
14 
19 
14 
19 
13 
16 
18 
18 
17 
16 
20 
18 
1b 


Speight, 16 ........ piiniianan 13 li 1b 
J.H Hutchings, 15 16 nbs 
Sublett, 15 13 19 

Clough, 16 ........ Sovipans 13 on 

Hann, 16 16 o} 08 

Themas, 15 12 17 

Curran, 17 Ses 14 19 

Rowe, 16 Som ae 13 13 

Allison, 15 oa 15 ont ee 

Se, O8 .cccescs $e. be, ob: ee ae 17 

Mrs. Sterritt, 16 .. Se 13 

Gardiner 


No. 8 is for team medal, 25 targets per man, teams and scores as 
below: 
Austin—J. A. Jackson, Miller, 44. 
Houston—Heard, Cleveland, 42. 
Houston—Sens, Moeser, 48. 
Nacogdoches—Wade, Ingraham, 45. 
Dallas—Faurote, Dorgan, 49. 
Brenham—Lockett, Tucker, 42. 
Brenham—Graber, Gardiner, 36. 
Albany—Mr. and Mrs. F. K. Sterritt, 43. 
Waco—Hubby, Fosgard, 50. 
Dunkerly, 43. 
Skannel, Bosley, 48. 
Shreveport-—Pickett, Boisseau, 38. 
Shreveport—Marsden, Bryan, 42. 
New Orleans—Cheudet, Kaufman, 33. 
Houston 


Ennis—Currant, 


Shreveport 


Sublett, Thomas, 41. 
Houston—-Parker, Raper, 41. 


Fifh Day, May 6. 


The shoot came to a close with the going down of the sun on 
this day, and all have had shooting enough, for a time at least, 
as some of the contestants have fired over 1,000 shots, while the 
averages count over 940 targets. 

After shooting up the regular ten 20-target events, the Houston 
Chronicle trophy was put up. This was at 50 targets, open to all, 
and all stood at l6yds. It fell to the lot of Otto Sens to win on 
of 48. He was pressed by Atchison and Bosley 
and Fosgard, with 47. Being a home man, the crowd present, 
the ladies, were very outspoken in their appre- 


the fine score 


and especially 
ciation. 

The programme provided for a division of $200 in the average 
$40, $35, $30, $25, $20, $15, $10 and the next 
three $5 each. Shooting at $40 targets, the results were: Atchison 
835, Bosley 832, Wade 832, Faurote 825, Fosgard 817, Sens 814, 
Wilcox 813, J. A. Jackson 813, Hubby 798, Miller 7%. Heard and 


Jones 792. The scores: 


prizes, as follows: 


Events: 7 
Targets: 20 

Faurote, 2 17 

Hubby, 20 5 

Miiler, 

Wade, 20 

Wilcox, 

Boisseau, 18 . 

Atchison, 19. 

Jenes, 18 

Dunkerly, 17. 

E Fosgard, 18 

Heard, 18 

Dick Jackson, 18 

Vv Cc, 8 


Besley, 18 
Tucker, 14 

J H Fosgard, 16........... 
Moeser, 18 
Chaudet, 15 
Shgo, 19 

Rewe, 16 
Allison, 15 
Cleveland, 
Harrel, 17 
Turner, 15 
Sterritt, 17 
Pickett, 15 
Hann, 16 
Thomas, 

Mrs. Sterritt, 16 


> SRS: SESRSARHLKSSSE 


Kansas Tournament. 


Junction City, Kans., May 10.—After all the ups and downs that 
have come to Kansas during the past twenty-five or thirty years 
the ups have continually got the best of the downs. There is no 
better indication of good times than when @ large number of peo- 
ple have money to spend at a shooting tournament. The State 
tournament held here the first week in May was the largest in 
numbers held since the days of live wild pigeons. One hundred 
sl:coters gathered from all parts of the State, and sticking together 
and shooting the programme through is a record for the Sunflower 
State. 

Though this was the fifteenth annual tournament, it does not 
signify that the State has held shoots only these latter years. It 
should be understood that the present organization, which was 
organized at the neighboring town of Wamego, came to life at a 
period which the books show to be fifteen years past. 

In selecting places to hold State tournaments, it has been 
proven that to draw a crowd the most central point should be 
selected, one easy of access for all, with regard to railroad facili- 
ties. Some of the shoots have been held on the border lines of 
the State, and while drawing fairly well from adjoining States 
were a failure so far as the State patronage was concerned. 

Everything connected with a State shoot should be so arranged 
as to draw and hold the shooters of that State only, and the prizes 
shculd be exclusively for State shooters. Each State should 
hold at. least one shoot of this kind each year. Take, for ex- 
ample, that of the State of Arkansas, when their next tournament 
is held, no one living outside the State can shoot for any- 
thing save the price of the targets. 

The trade was represented by such well-known men as C. W. 
Budd, W. H. Heer, W. R. Crosby, Fred Gilbert, Dave Elliott, 
Fred Whitney and Mr. Sharp. 

The weather was not altogether on its good behavior, otherwise 
better scores would have been made. The first and third days 
the wind came strong in the shooters’ faces, causing targets to 
fly very unsteady, while the forenoon of the second day was spent 
under shelter, as rain fell heavy and steady. 

The old saying as to the “‘ill wind,” etc., here had its good side, 
as the opportunity was presented to show off the automatic traps 
as the regular programme was finished in good time for supper. 
"The exact figure as given out by official records being thus, that 
in five hours a grand total of 10,800 targets were thrown. 

Fred Gilbert made the high average with 615; Powers and 
Arnold tied on 505; O’Brien and Lewis came next with 498. There 
were several valuable special prizes that were donated by the 
manufacturers, and they were won by the good Kansas shots, after 
very hard contests. 

E. W. Arnold walked away with the State badge, though not 
without a struggle. Lewis tied him on 49 out of 8. Then O’Brien 

came forward with 49, and thus was awarded the Lefever shotgun, 


TMay 21, tod. 


This was followed up by a win of a Marlin gun by the hard- 
working secretary, E. L.- Wetzig. 

When the business meeting was held, harmony prevailed, and 
in order to insure another successful meeting for 1905, the cen- 
trally located city of Herrington was selected, and officers from 
that club were chosen for the furtherance of the next year’s busi- 
ness, viz., W. S. Knight, President; Chas. Debus, Vice-Presi- 
dent; G. W. Lewis, Secretary and Treasurer. 

The last day was all taken up with live birds, there being three 
events. The first one was a 10-bird affair, with handicaps from 
27 to 33yds., open to all. This was one of the kind of matches, in 
so far as the entrance goes, that we used to shoot out here 
twenty-five years ago, viz., $7 entrance. When the smoke had 
cleared away, it was found that the Illinois man, from the 32yd. 
Line, in the person of Chauncey Powers, had the only possible. 

The second was strictly a Kansas affair, 20 birds, for the 
chempionship. O’Brien, Butler, Paxton and Dowden tied on 19; 
then came the shoot-off, which was closely watched, and this 
time it fell to the skill of Paxton. 

The wind-up was a warm affair, a 25-bird sweep, open to all, 
with a 27 to 38yd. handicap. Some fine scores was the result, as 
these Kansas birds are the toughest preposition that are to be 
icund anywhere. Well, the name of Chauncey Powers will be 
heralded through the land as the man who shot all through two 
weeks of tournament without missing a live bird, and he heads the 
list. But he had company in the httle brother of “Jim.” When 
he comes to Kansas he puts on the war paint and goes in to 
win. 

Johnson and the well-known Gottlieb lost but one each, and 
they were followed with Gilbert, Crosby, O’Brien and Anderson, 
with 23. 

One of the pleasant features of the week was the attendance 
of Mrs. Butler, who, with her husband, shot most of the pro- 
gramme. Mrs. Butler’s name must not be confounded with that 
of “Annie Oakley,” as this lady lives in the southern part of 
the State. 

Too much credit cannot be given to Mr. E. L. Wetzig, who, 
with the assistance of the citizens of Junction City, engineered 
and brought to a successful conclusion the largest and most 
successful target tournament ever held in the State of Kansas. 
The scores: 


First Day, May 3. 
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Wee as nesses tantence «+» 111319 141613111610.. 123 
Bases vis ccocsedscscccs soeseeese 1112141217 912 2011 118 
McMullen .....sececcsesece err Bt BBUMD..... 74 
TORU ndo0 dusabewdnsensee iasuvess 141213131611131813.. 122 
one os ee eo se ow ee OR .. 45 
jillard . w "Ove. ce 18 
Fenell ... oe ° 5 
Nuxon .. ee 26 
Boone ... . 20 
Pottlorf ee i 
Penny .. Se 23 
Dalton .. ee 17 
Mickey . ee 36 
k Boone 3 oe 54 
Graves .. ° 41 
Snyder .. oe oe 0s & 47 
Arthur .. --1710111210.. 100 
Danielson .... 910.. be. ase em 00 39 
H H Wetzig. a0 Ee oe EE ss ne bia waics 40 
WisMORNNE ds a6 50.0 3¥ 00 cnc eeseeace BER. wei aside se udive as ve 22 
Palmer. ..s00- casa dedi war welautess 06 24 
WE radi ohareseasscvccecces | = Re Pe eee 46 
Ruggles ......sccccccccccccccees Mies Se.seree a8 cs 00 <6 21 
EMT 8 o. CLAW betes ocvckenWe RS ae ae 57 
CHEMO cccccccccce cig MRT xh: ae) ail carind Nie 0a 23 
TAME “asthe se nbs ay : Pe Pe re 48 
Hassler ......... a. TRO. oe... Oe 
Benham .........-+ ods DE Sk 'E oe AES oc! cele 44 
Chadwick ........- (fice seg Sale sates 20 
BUGIS. coccceccccs pha) Ce all- eased da Tike ok ee 18 
BeUEE 44 <dtee snes ie wee Aa i, ae ea 17 
Hayes ..ccccseceee > Bee ot <6 Bae Bea. $e ve 29 
Einholtz .......+.+ ~~ 3 Pe: ) ee 82 
DURE Wideecancatcs She Sloe ED 0c BR ce BBice Bb es 48 
Fleshmer ........+ 6 alee on tbe id jon es bey de ll 
Reggie scccocseesss vee SPE Ee Fucks oes ER 69 
CEOEB cccsccccccveces poe Sl we ME cs G0 0 o0-08 00 00 24 
CEARO ccccccccdeccccccceces eee 06 60 0s cc ce ce See co ce 8 
POMGR cece ccccccvnncsoccdbccccs 00 ee 6s 06 we sc: Ub ete we 12 
Third Day, May 5. 

Events: 123 45 6 8 9101112 

Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 20 15 15 20 Broke 
a eer 14152913 15171417151519 173 
Anderson ... -15151714165191221715 1117 = 167 
H E Wetzig . - 10 138 19 14 15 201417141520 9 171 
Myerd sconcccoyccecs -U4BbUUBIGUGIB131 156 
JORNSON .cccccccccccccvcedoce 13 15 16 1011171119141520 161 
GUROIE 5 ce sccncdganesececes --» 14 14 18 14 14 18 1420151220) 3=178 
PEE 0. xeccsdeeVewcencousa¥ 11 1418 1414181519101520 168 
CHORE coninseessonccnceccnens 11 1416 1214191418141118 161 
BG. secbescciscesssosecathee 12 13 16 12 13 1212 20121419 155 
FRE ertinss sctncnccsconcaves 12 14 16 15 1519 13 201312 20 =:169 
CS eoicansechcasensceces 14 15 16 1413 171319121419 166 
ATERGE oi cccccvceccsccceeres 14 14 17 1413 18 1419 141420 9171 
GON cid pdckccegonscencasye 10 1410 1311 171518121319 152 
TAREE cues verennccontonsecees 14 15 151213191517151419 168 
NOEOGE Fuca soccivecdecsccuves 13121613 9151219 91217 147 
BE Es WOGRRIR i de cccnse se Secves 14111713 14181416111318 158 
DN, oc acsnsewesvaitccones EES OE Sodan 6a) ae d6ae 58 
TRE co bbe at nninsnatavcecace 13 1216131217 91812 916 147 
VOR Bivastieescdvcdsccensecst WO Te OF ic 16 co be’ 0 000 67 
RIGS oiidies sib vadenccees 1413 181212151116111517 . 154 
RIB. bi dactnccessiccceesest 1413191313 161519121520 169 
DRM Gib ane chevcscccage veces -13812217218311417121417 156 
MOE abs vaescdecceetacstbucvg Ee Te Oe Oe 6% 46 ce 00 ce 88 
KU 6s i ii csi ccvcecced 9121815 913141513 820 144 
G BE Balinese viene cdtecveses 14 13 17 15 1417 1415 15 14 20 = 168 
FF TRGRRET ccc ccccccccnccvece, 00: te 20 se 90. 20) 00.08 8 10 25 
OMT Secchutassscccneness SP OTs OO Ue Be, ce 20 oe 91 
Logan ds: se "Ge ae oe! ve ve BP Ee eae 89 
Ed York Pee ee eee: ae 23 
Butlel ccciee - 815151215171216141419 156 
Oe ee eae 12 14 16 138 141412 15121318 153 
ee | 14 81814 9191219131020 156 
HUGE Ri oscvevenswstiusiecsee 12 1418 1211 151313131320 154 


Averages for Three Days. 
First day, 190 targets; second day 170; third day 185: 





















BOGGOR. ccocvccccccccccepcopvecece 
Myers .... 137 156 457 
Johnson .. 146 161 470 
Gilbert ... 164 173 - 515 
Powers ... 165 168 505 
Crosby ... 160 161 493 
Budd .... 154 155 477 
Dixon ... 152 169 493 
O’Brien .. 162 166 498 
Arnhold ... 161 171 505 
Gottlieb ... 150 152 462 
Taylor ... 154 168 481 
E L We 161 158 482 
Thiele ..... 146 147 429 
H E Wetz 149 171 480 
Kleinhaus 137 144 426 
Anderson 144 167 463 
Rhodes .... a 150 169 472 
LOBE ‘ccances 4 158 168 498 
Elliott ....... J 157 164 478 
Hage cicccocecescoss 147 156 465 
Event 1, 10 live birds, $7 entrance: 
Powers, 28......+-+-1122222212—10 Glade, 28...... «+++ +0222012222— 8 
Thiele, 28... «e+ -4222210212— 9 Kennedy, 28...... . -2201122022— 8 
Johnson, 28. 21121222— 9 Anderson, 29....... 1111021101— 8 
Butler, 27 . #222212222— 9 O’Brien, 31.........222%222*%22— 8 
Elliott, 31 .. .2221120222— 9 Biscoe, 28 ..........2112112020— 8 
Rhodes, 28. 1*11112111— 9 Ruggles, 27 .......120212*222— 8 
Myers, 29 ... . -1222211120— 9 Gilbert, 33....... + -2201122200— 7 
Gottlieb, 30..... . -2222222202— 9 Paxton, 27 ....... - -2201122200— 7 
Arnold, 31 ........- 222*122122— 9 Crosby, eeesee ee c2hO22*22°2— 7 
Kleinhaus, 28...... .1210221222— 9 Norton, 29..........*0111*2010— 5 
Event 2, 20 live birds, State championship: 
OPI, cnsuihsesesacacones eheheecasnabeges oo oe eLLL222222222221*2121—19 
BORE iccomcsccessacnccveccocsenccanegens ooo» o22202222222222222222—19 
PAMOGI) vicacasceccveccoeveceseccecensepeswesese 20112222222222222222—19 
DOWGEE ccvcccveccrccccedocccccepnssccosocevecs 11211222222022212112—19 
Anderson «++ -1211112190"222221211—17 
Thiele ....... . -1111*221221211010112—17 
E L Wetzig. « «-21121111220112012101—17 
Ruggles ..... Z 022201222—16 
ASTRON: cecdiacseees 111**2212212*1222220—16 
Kleinhaus .. 1121 — 
iscO€ ..... *2021*220111*1112212—15 
BE BR iicccisccne 00111022210011221220—14 
ORRIGHE 265 co ccivercees —14 
GEES. Shdwhecdneasqeses 14 
BERG. SNE “deecansesisecce -0110111111000001121—12 
Myers wecceses Ficus petinetonss gassaeeen + eee 21022210011201100202—13 
Event 3, 25 live birds, $20 entrance, handicap: 
Powers, 37 .. suawebe « -2222212222121222112221222—25 
Elliott, 31 ..... 22222121211111 12221212122—25 
Johnson, 28 ....... 24 
NN i ersksscesecse 1220021212111121221222222—23 
Ge BR cdinceissi ¥is0 0500 22220111122222921 1222922224 
Cam Bc ceatss cecivcec oss neSidys 122222222*: 23, 
PRE cad aheancnens vaessaenee -122222212122120: 23 
ye rere odée -1222211222122101221101222—23 
TOMES Mii ghsieccasasaine dininnn ate ee ee ee o2011220111221111112111 002—22 
DAMN Eien dabesctkaderchs bodes eosesons 211.2*21°21112221211202211—22 
E L Wetzig, 27...... Sei padach ates sondeses 111101121211202212212110*—21 
Dotebiers: Bb. i tisws eccedddesecs eebecebe «+ -22101*2012222022220022222—20 
DUGAEE bdeusneeedue scccccccceccsceesessdohOl92012222022220022222—19 
Kleinhaus, 28 ......ccccsccccccsscccscecs cceU aLlicesl 210 120011 92—19 


Kalamazoo Tournament. 


Katamazoo, Mich.—The target shoot held here last week was 
well attended for a three days’ shoot. The shooters did not grow 
weary until late in the evening of the last day. 

The weather was bad, and many of the scores suffered in con- 
sequence. The race between Boa and Fanning was a hot one, and 
there was a full delegation of traveling representatives present, 
including Max Hensler, Fred Lord, W. H. Veitmeyer, Parker and 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Mrs, Bennett. There were also some of the best amateurs pres- 
ent, such as the well-known Young and Shepardson. Several of 
the Battle Creek and Grand Rapids men were prominent. 

The organization of Michigan trapshooters will be a stimulus 
to the clubs in this part of the State, and this shoot is an indi- 
cation as to what will result from the organization of several 
clubs into one body. The scores: 









First Day, 

Events: 12346678 910 

Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 25 15 20 15 20 Broke. 
SMOUOOEE écccecccecsacsice 14 16 13 141119 2013161518 169 
EE Sarvalavuciucsaacthavans 12 18 13 18 1116 2213191516 173 
MIE ivciiuGvavesevncasdoeedee 11 17 11 19 11 15 2014151213 163 
SED ks cisescecswascecncces 916111512161712171313 150 
SEOOET veces cccedesécvccocse ae ae © oe once <a me Oe 85 
WIE ocviseasvecvecseccecsees 1217121813151810121316 156 
ME siironvedsandshedasasseses 1118 812 51322 7181015 156 
as 12138 81612151812181314_ 151 
FENDUED kecvecescvececccosedese 13 812101119 201314.... 120 
ere 11161415 9162413181417 167 
PN Voi cveceschetesiess 13 17121012 .. 13... .. .. 13 88 
WOO Settcondeveredotecs 1419 9161116 2012181315 163 
Boa WicdcetVouenediaadessvecce 12 17 11 18 13 14 20 15 16 12 16 164 
MIME. 25to ndeattubacedwcdes DOPED ae: sn'ae te Oe Wee 69 
IRMEIBON - 6-2 .cccdccvcescceses WP Eh Be-t  O Oe xo inn ceo ne 86 
MEE cnakiPedcehacdsoses cake 1019131712172015161115 164 
EMME yescbdekeotaxecatoaeeds<d 13 15 12 181319 2214171115 171 
M Hensler ........sseceecees 12 16 1218 13 19 2013161418 168 
Cox... 10 15 31 16 12 1419 13.... .. 110 
MeMakin ......ccccccsseceee 8161215 81316 9..10.. 107 
PE. ict cavtaecsedacieewss 1419 15191219 2315171519 185 
Mrs Bennett -- 1213 7161018 1216121612 150 
Howes .... - 1313113 9 914101510... 17 
F R Sno PP bk Pee 61 

arvis -- 13 20 15 1411 151413171219 170 
WVaruf .... - 13 16 12 16 1117 2310181217 165 
Greenleaf . «ee. 11:17 13 1613 151913161316 162 
er ---- 1113 1019 11 17 2211141319 160 
Ver West .... - 813 6 8131221410...... 83 
A R Hensler. -- 15 15 11 18 11:19 2213161318 171 
Ps cosensns oe Oe OR Bes cs ed vo Bee ve 8 63 
H J Snow Sa 6k ON tas OE we a0 44 

TAX seveeee cov ce oe ce OMIT 10 
eee i «eSB E6 ce oe 24 
EE va vadstvenderavocuntead a: #6 04% s6'96'et ed we 1014. 24 

Second Day. 

Events: 1234567 8 9101 

Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 25 15 20 15 20 Broke 
Shepardson 1419 12 15 12 231615171414 173 
WES. saciiecccchvenns -. 1518 81813 241615171417 177 
MEE, -xidaccessvedes --» 1116 918121512 9131015 145 
EPG cn cccwedacedesecte -» 1012 91611 221513181113 160 
MEE. Sauer becoses ---» 918101713 221212161019 150 
Vietmeyer 13 18 121312 211715171515 = =169 
M Hensler 15 18 13 18 13 23 17 12 15 13 19 176 





Barker ....ccccccsccccccscccce 1215121211131512161114 144 
- 14 16 13 18 12 201814201319 177 
- 14 2092 17142015 10161315 166 
13 16 1219 15 17 15 14181418 170 
«¢ SR AO TE EE Sa: 06 se 00 ve 00 ee 

o Ee AEE IM 06 ou ce 02 00 00 ve 51 
12171110 12 211611181215 158 
910 915 71914 511 911 19 
















I a aictincacestelanceniaied 13 18 14 16 138 211913161419 178 
BE EEE, cevececcoceccace 1118 121611191712181319 166 
PATNI, winwassevétadecess 1117111913 221714181419 17 
RN vas 5 dss wtwaciecdteccan ee ear 33 
COME cicnpatdecocescmeneas 13 18 10 1412 231714171119 168 
UE tuhetdvanicantuatneeas 13 18 13 15 138 221710171313 164 
SRD: dvtchatens cesescdebaned SON ar ae oe. 65 Se be asco de 51 
DIE ens cetcsentscdtéerteesees 12 16 131712 161213171315 156 
rs dinebtaccsseaieguewten 13 17 12 15 14 141611181220 162 
MGM. seccesengnexecent 2141221114181411...... 106 
Var WEEE ccccccceccsccccscss 00 Se és co Oa We cs WO Se as 58 
II 6 iindicancdcdiecnbcctd és ao os) Saree TE sc WR ivni ce ec 23 
Third Day. 
Events: 12346678 91000 
Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 25 15 20 15 20 20 Broke 
SROMEEECOR 20. ccesncaccesece 14 17 14 20 14 241420131918 1 
WEE banatecasceccatechederd 14 17 14 2013 2313 20151718 184 
EEL. accusnvecoovecsceeus --- 12171116 12 201416121718 165 
MD ccdcceckusccnbeusuaciesrs 13 18 121713 211215131517 165 
BE Hemaler 2. .cccccccsctseves 10 18 13 1913 231517141415 171 
MN cecciceqbecccsteussecese 11 18 13 19 12 231418151819 180 
pO ores piddaessesaa 13 16 14131317.... aan ee 86 
VRC IEE ccvcccsccssccecnece 13 16 1219 12 191013121414 154 
TDI dccvee es <evascccsentesve 13 19 13 1912 251519122017 184 
Kimble 2... .ccccvcvcccevecces 10 151111101812 9121814 140 
Fanning . - 1419 14 18 14 231317151919 185 
Mrs Bennett 12 19 14 19 138 221218141815 176 
A R Hensler 13 18 14 201419 1319141915 178 
Ver West ee we) cdl de.wb-o0 be ‘paves 21 
Waruf ... 15 18 15 17 13 201419151620 180 
Forsyth .... -. 1313 1212181116131618 139 
Middleton .. ce Betas ao: UR de ae de oe on 19 
Rhodes .......- VEe sce ce OO ¥en. 6D 44 
Showerman ... a 17 
Bush ..ccocsece o se 14 
A cutieecicnardaedistaee 0¢ 46-t0 a6 be 4% #6, ue 918 16 43 


Decatur Tournament. 


Decatur, IIl., May 12.—The one-day tournament held here yes- 
terday was one of the usual pleasant kind that the Decatur 
Club has become famous for holding. 

The weather was of the made-to-order kind, and the attendance 
large and enthusiastic. The shooting was on the high class 
order. Mr. Jim Head missed only eight targets for the day, with 
Van Gundy a good second and Hugh Snell, of Litchfield, a hot 
third. Targets and traps worked to perfection. 

Leslie Standish was present and was busy with the office work, 
while the squad hustling was well looked after by Hart Bronough. 

It looks, at this writing, as though Decatur will keep up the 
last year’s reputation, and will vie with Litchfield as to which will 
hold the most tournaments. 

At the close of the 150 programme a 50-target special was in- 
augurated, and it being a handicap, brought out a good entry, 
and the scores were of the high class; three with 48, three 47, 
two with 46. The scores: 





Events: 123 465 6 7 8 910 Shot 
Targets 10 15 2015 10 2015102015 at. Broke. 
J L Head.... - 9151914102014 81914 150 142 
E Van Gund 10 14 2014101813 72015 150 141 
H Snell ... 7141915 91814 91915 150 139 
W Burton 9131614 91814 91914 150 13 
Geo Post ...... . 7111914 91914 81714 150 132 
Chas Herman . - 61318138 61813 82013 150 128 
Geo Rupert - 8101715 91713 6161 150 122 
Wood ......... . 8131911 81612 91313 150 122 
Wm Hans .-7121610 92012 71512 150 120 
T Stoner ..cccceoee . 6RWL 84 YF 81813 150 nz 
Wm Spore 7141311 81411 52010 150 113 
G Peters . at Ee ée. on eu ce 90 74 
L E Rogers 710 1B .. 6s ss 8 18 10 90 
F Keister 9 sa Bes ce 4 oh abies 30 
‘u doce -- 111610 81713 8.. 105 
i. Emery ...cccccccccccee « -1210..1310.. 165 65 


Wan Gilbert Sebcosdcocess SOC Cte OBB 
Wm Bryden .....c.sceee oe oe ee oe oe oe 10 91313 60 
P Meer icciccccccccccs be se ve ce co ce ce oe WH 36 


Special event, 50 targets: P. Keister 48, Herman 48, Wm. Spore 
48, Geo. Post 47, John Funk 47, E. Van Gundy 47, Wm. Haws 46, 
G. Peters 46, W. Burton 45, Stoner 43, Bryden 43, Snell 42, G. 
Rupert 40, Keister 35, J. L. Head 4. 








In Other Places, 


The new members of the Battle Creek, Mich., Gun Club are 
very enthusiastic, and they add much to the life of the older 
ones, so the shooting being classed, each has a show. Class A 
medal was won by Ed Halladay with 25, Class B by George 
Barnard and Class C by Essig. 

Waukegan, Ill, May 9.—The very first shoot for 1904 was held 
by the West Side Gun Club. Rush McVey captured the gold 
medal, and will have the pleasure of holding it for two weeks, 
when the next shoot will be held. The shooter who wins it the 
most times during the season to become the owner. The first 
shoot was interesting, as there were many members present, 

Quincy, Ill., May 14.—The first shoot of the season was held 
Friday at the club grounds. There were present fourteen mem- 
bers, which included the best shots of the city. There were two 
events ‘at 25 targets, first score for medal and second for trophy. 
Zimmerman won in each with a score of 20. Shoots will be held 
weekly, and an annual tournament will be announced later on. 
The prospects are very bright for a senewed interest during the year. 

Logansport, Ind., May 11.—Though the rain fell yesterday, still 
there was a good attendance at the club shoot of the Bridge 
City Gun Club. It was the annual election of officers, and the 
following were elected: President, J. C. Flanegin; Vice-President, 
J. K. Baird; Secretary and Treasury, Theodore Sample. White- 
sell made the highest score and will wear the badge until beaten. 

At Missoula, Mont., the shoot held on May 8, at the ball park 
brought forth Elmer Hirschey, who broke 48 out of 50, as the 
winner. Butch Woodworth came close with 43. 

Sterling, Ill, May 12—The Magau Gun Club held a regular 
shoot on Wednesday. The Miller medal was won by Jerome 
Gilbert. ' vi fatale 

Omaha, Neb., May 14.—Last Thursday evening the members 
of the Omaha Gun Club held a meeting, and elected the following 
officers: George Rogers, President; H. S. McDonald, Vice- 
President; W. D. Townsend, Secretary and Treasurer; Charles 
Lewis, George Rogers, Frank Fogg and Charley Siefken, Man- 
agers; Joe Driesbach, Captain. The first shoot for the year, which 
will consist of a series of twenty, was held Saturday. The weather 
was bad and the attendance limited. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Several of the gun clubs held their shoots 
Sunday last at the Wisconsin Club. Fredman beat Hartman by 
22 to 21. William Decker and J. Horlick made a tie in the Jolly 
Gun Club. The Remington Club had a practice shoot, in which 
C. C. Church led. This club will look up a permanent location, 
as three sites are now under contemplation. 

Morrisonville, Ill., May 14—The boys most interested in trap- 
shooting, composing a full squad, were out to-day, and while they 
encountered bad wind and towerers, the scores are good. Allen 
smashed ’em all, and Reasoner and Stout fell away slightly, yet the 
scores averaged up well. 

Great Bend, Kan.—When S. L. Paxton came home from the 
State shoot, he was met at the depot by the full membership of 
the club, accompanied by the city band. Besides, a salute was 
fired as the train pulled in and the victor of the live-bird shoot 
was escorted uptown. It was a surprise to Mr. Paxton, and yet 
he seemed to appreciate the reception. This will stimulate trap- 
shooting in the Arkansas Valley, and insures a big turnout for 
the coming tournament, to be held at this city. 

Brenham, Tex., May 11.—Otto Sens, of Houston, Tex., has chal- 
lenged Dave Curran, of Ennis, holder of the Houston Chronicle 
challenge cup, emblematic of the amateur championship of the 
Southern States, for a match, which will be shot at Brenham, 
Tex., May 27. - 41g 

The club at Panama, Mo., started in for the season, and shoots 
each week. May 10 was the regular day. 

The officers for the Florence, Wis., Rod and Gun Club for 1904 
are: Max Sells, President; Dr. A. J. Hockins, Vice-President; 
FE. W. Peterson, Secretary and Captain; O. G. Johnson, Lieuten- 
ant; F. S. Evans, Treasurer. 

The Great Bend, Kans., Gun Club sent up a good delegation 
to the Kansas State shoot, viz.: S. L. Paxton, B. McMullen, 
Henry Hugg, John Lewis, Paul Gano, J. Hume and E. E. 
Logan. Besides shooting for the State prizes, it was their busi- 
ness to advertise a shoot to be held at Great Bend May 24, 25 
and 26. The club will offer good purses, and all Kansas shooters 
will be made welcome. First two days and the last day, live birds, 
Just at present Great Bend feels boastful as to having more 
shooters than any other town in the State, while the whole town 
will assist in entertaining visitors. 

Last year the Peters Cartridge Company offered a medal for the 
various gun clubs of St. Louis to contest for, and the contests 
were to be held during 1904. The first shoot of the season was 
booked for the Ashland Gun Club grounds, on May 8. Heavy 
rain and wind caused a postponement of the shoot. 

On May 7 the Hunter Arms Company trophy was won by W. 
T. Raymond. The weather was not of a kind to draw a crowd. 
The medal contest consists of 100 targets, shot in strings of 26 
targets. The best that was made was 23. Mr. Fred Smith was 
responsible for the good condition of the traps, and yet they were 
tightened up a bit too much. Hood Waters came to town, and in 
the 160 targets beat A. Frank by & targets. Hood claimed to moving 
to Hot Springs to get the typhoid fever boiled out of him, yet 
he shot well for a sick man. The scores at 155: Frank 120, Waters 
131, Posten 107, Gronauer 77, Bond 129, Yohnke 103, Raymond 
96, and Mallory 84. McGehee 106 and Schultze 85 out of 140. At 
75, Reed 62, Slack 59, Miles 55, Shermah 38. 

At Armada, Mich., the Eastern Michigan Gun Club will, on 
July 20 and 21, hold a tournament, with $100 added money. John 
Ingersoll is president, and E. W. Sutton, secretary. The tourna- 
ment will draw from all over eastern Michigan. 

May 11 was opening day at the new grounds, to be used in 
future by the Biuff City Gun Club, of Memphis, Tenn. The new 
club house was beautifully decorated, but the inclement weather 
caused many to stay away. The Old Dominick trophy was first 
up, and with the fine score of 49 out of 50 it was taken by “Foxy 
Grandpa” Joiner. The club medal was won by Ricks, and 
the consolation medal went to J. B. McGehee. At the 
close of the shcoting B. C. Crook gave an exhibition of fancy 
shcoting, scores, 5 pairs of doubles, shooting with one hand, gun 
at the hip, etc. The club will hercafter hold regular shoots every 
Saturday afternoon. 

It has been suggested that the next annual tournament to be 
held at Memphis shall be open to all. The dates will soon be 
set, and programmes issued. Those having charge of same are 
B. C. Crook, 331 Main street, and A. H. Frank, 16 Union street. 

Rhinelander, Wis., May 6.—H. W. Cadwallader, traveling for the 
Peters Cartridge Company, dropped in and a club shoot was or- 
ganized. Shooting at 50 targets each, the scores were: Cadwailla- 
der 46, Reardon 42, Weemer 41, Dr. Ganner 41, Morgan 40, 
Dume 39, Forbs 39, Gilligan 33, Daux 32, 
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At Hammond, Il., May 7, the club members got interested, 
and as L. S. Carter was finding every one of them and broke 100 
straight, it encouraged the others until all shot at 100 targets. In- 
terest is growing and the membership is increasing. The scores, 
each shooting at 100 targets: Carter 100, Somous 94, E. A. South 
93, Smith 93, South 92, Silvers 89, Bryson 82, Ryan 80. The shoot- 
ing was done over expert traps, and unknown angles. Carter has 
broken the last 200 straight shot at on these grounds. 

July 18, 19 and 20 there will be, at South Platte, Neb., a tour- 
nament with $200 added money and two handsome trophies, one of 
which will be that of the Denver Post. This tournament will 
be given by the Buffalo Bill Gun Club. 


Ohio Trap. 
Cincionati Gun Club, 


Tue second match in the series for the amateur championship 
of the club was shot on May 8, Gambell being high man with 
$1, Barker second with 90, and Harig third with 87. The con- 
ditions were quite favorable, and gocd shooting was done by all. 
Williams is getting back into his shooting form, and has been 
dcing good work lately, both at practice and in the regular events. 

May 14 was a cold, cloudy day, with strong wind, and the un- 
favorable weather prevented a large attendance. Seventeen men 
teck part in the Paiker prize gun shoot, but only six succeeded 
in making the full score. Max Hensler and F. Priddy were at the 
grounds, the former making high sccre in the main event, 
breaking 89, but shooting for targets only. Of the contestants, 
Randall was high in actual breaks with 87; Peters second with 
8. For the first time in several weeks Jack was on hand and 
lacked but one of making the full score. 

The club will hold an all-day shoot on Decoration Day, and it 
is hoped that a crowd will be present, as an interesting pro- 
gramme has been prepared by Supt. Gambell. 

The club held its annual meeting on May 13 at the Stag Cafe, 
when the following directors were elected: E. B. Barker, Joseph 
Coyle, E. A. Donnelly, R. F. Davies, H. Jergens, Geo. Krehbiel, 
H. Osterfeld, A. M. Norris and R. West. ‘he board will hold 
a meeting for organization very soon, 

Parker prize gun shoot, 100 targets, handicap of added targets: 
Randall (15) 100, Peters (20) 100, Boeh (40) 100, Harig (40) 100, 
Herman (30) 100, Kramer (40) 100, Williams (18) 99, Bullerdick 
(30) 98, Jack (30) 998, Maynard (18) 97, Captain (25) 94, Steinman 
(22) 93, Ahlers (10) 91, Roanoke (40) 90, Medico (12) 83, Block 
(18) 82, Hensler (for targets) 89. 


Phellts Trophy Shoot. 


The six-man team of the Cincinnati Gun Club visited Dayton on 
May 10 and shot a match with the Buckeye Gun Club, for the 
above trophy, which the latter won from them in April. The 
match was very closely contested, and the result remained in doubt 
until the last shot was fired, when the totals showed in favor of 
the home team by 244 to 242. 

The Cincinnati boys arrived in Dayton at about 10 o'clock. 
They were met at the station by Messrs. Craig and Curphey, and 
after lunch, proceeded to the grounds and indulged in practice 
shooting for a while. 

The conditions of the match were 50 targets per man, l6yds. rise. 
At the close of the first round the Cincinnati team led by two 
targets, with 121 to 119. In the second round most of the Buck- 
eye shooters improved on their previous work, though Craig, for 
some reason made a poor showing. The visiting shooters im- 
proved a little, but Barker did not show up as well as he is 
capable of, and Gambell and Faran fell off a little, giving the 
round to the home team by 4 targets, 125 to 121. 

Barker’s falling off from his usual good form is unaccountable, 
as in the practice events he lost but 8 out of 75, and broke 46 
out of the last 50. Faran is also capable of better work, as his 
scores at home will show. 

Gambell tied with Rike on 45 for high gun in the match. Second 
and third high guns went to Garlough and Raymond, of the home 
team, with 44 and 43 respectively. 

The visitors were entertained at dinner in the evening by the 
Buckeye boys, who, as usual, treated their guests to the best 
of everything, and took as much as possible out of the sting of 
defeat. The Cincinnatis will have another try, and the cup will 
surely reach their club house once more. 

Phellis trophy match, six-man teams, 50 targets per man. Scores: 

Buckeye Team. 





Cincinnati Team. 
a 











See ae 23 22—45 Medico 20 22— 42 
Lindemuth .. +. 17 22-89 Harig .. 19 21— 40 
Miller ........ --- 18 21—39 Maynard 17 22— 3 
Garlough .. «+» 21 23-44 Faran 20 18— 38 
Raymond .. -«- 20 23—43 Gambell 24 21— 4 
CORE Sac ccodecsepece 20 14-34 Barker 21 17— 3 

119 125 24 121 121 242 


Springfield Gun Club. 


The tournament of the Springfield, O., Gun Club on May 11 and 
12 was a success, thirty-seven shooters taking part on the first 
day, twenty-one of whom shot the entire programme. There was 
a good representation of visiting sportsmen from Cincinnati, 
Dayton and other cities. The tournament was in charge of Capt. 
Ben Downs, which is assurance that everything was well ar- 
ranged, and that no hitches occurred. The weather was fine on 
both days. 

The shooting began at 9 o’clock promptly, and proceeded 
smoothly, so that the last of the eleven events on the first day 
were finished at 5 P. M. 

Among the visitors was A. W. Ryan, of Troy, who did some 
shooting, and a lot of good work in the interest of the new 
Dayton Gun. Club. 

R. Trimble and Taylor tied for high gun on 166; C. O. Le 
Compte, of Eminence, Ky., second with 164; Hensler third with 
161. 

On the second day the crowd had thinned out somewhat. A 
few new shooters were present and twenty-two took part in the 
pregramme, fourteen shooting in all events. 


Le Compte was high gun with 167; Trimble second with 165; 


Young and Fisber tied for third on 160 each; Gamble fourth 
with 159, 

Eleven events at a total of 180 targets were shot each day; $50 
added and all surplus added. 

High average was tied for by Le Compte and Trimble on 331; 
Young second with 324; Taylor third with 320. The scores: 


First Day. 
Events: 123 46 6 7 8 $1011 Shot 
Targets: 16 16 20 16 15 2015 15 2015156 = at. Broke 
SSeS rere 180 = 166 
HBDUMNBURBNGW Wd 16 
HBUNUKCBBUNBL Ww 












Orr sissscsecsceceeees 14 12 16 18 1319 1312181316 180 160 

his eal 12 13 18 13 33 18 14 12 20 14 12 180 
SE ihn wiedna tints nea 15 12 18 15 15 15 14 11 17 14 12 180 168 
Ww DOME fos 0 cSchis 13 13 19 14 14 18 11 12 15 13:15 180 157 
DOE scccktstuthen «. 12 11 17 12 1419 13 12 19 1414 180 157 
ES a aan 15 15 17 12 13:17 15 12 1414 12 180 86156 
SEE <n si hotipeetnadiall 12 12 17 14 15 19 12 15 19 10 10 180 155 
Ge GE watacencscase 13 14 18 13 14 17 11 13 146 11 12 180 161 
BORDER? 050 0bs. cunscbsnse 14 12 17 1311 17 11 13 16 16 13 180 150 
FS ee 12 14 17 14 14 20 14 14 18 14:18 180 164 
SY “da. ccenpevameaal 10 1418 1212 16 8 13 19 13 13 180 148 
SE: ‘acihugnedshon 14 13 16 13 13 1813 1018 811 180 147 
Lindemuth .......... 13 14 17 145 13-14 13 11 10 12:13 180 145 
MW. TM. blake osee3 i2 11 12 14 12 17 12 15 16 10 12 180 143 
SOUS 5. wcne dar vis decd 6 13 11 11 13 18 12 14 18 15 11 180 142 
POON iovectk-udetbohie’ 12 13 15 1010141113161012 180 136 
DEMOU: é.<t5s abckcckied 141417131315 8 91310 8 180 134 
BD WED « casvdccudokeod 15 11 17 10 13 14 ., 12 17 10 10 165 129 
UNE acne dap anbaida 10 12 16 111212 51110 913 180 Ll 
er WBRBLRULRBIS 6 16 
ES okedantdetiateed 71316121417 913 9.... 150 110 
Jot:nson BS 28 2OD6 WSR Te .oo ce ccce... ae. 
WOODEN, y pcddedevddesind ol 12 171414171213 .... 115 99 
er 12 12 17 13:32 18 12 2. oe oe .cce 115 95 
S Walter. + 3B SB PEER OAR .. co 00 2c ac 100 88 
Alkire .... so 00 (euies oo Cams. 100 4 
C Thomas ee . 13 1419 10 12 80 68 
Eee es ~ae - 1012 .. 1210 % 56 
EP: icinvcuechvaowtahawtaw kp aWied wl 131012 910 80 64 
ee ee ea fe 80 52 
NN ae eT ee B48) TG SAR: G2. cs 00 <6 20 100 50 
SE” Sus daccucsdsu edhe odes welea SF... Ban 45 21 
GE. cdido ide ten déot nied eSteb ed vt DD nc .co Bien 30 19 
Se OEE. whnninvsenchiod RB. 6.ion) Sal Seied!on 60 on en-an 16 2 

Second Day. 
Events: 123 46 6 7 8 91011 Shot 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 2015 15 201515 at. Broke. 

Le Compte ........... 14 14 19 14 13 18 15 15 19 14 12 180 167 
| ee 14 13 19 14 13 17 15 15 18 15 12 180 165 
WO  ccculeadedmoenet 15 14 18 13 14 17 13 12 18 14 12 180 «6160 
eee 11 15 17 14 14 20 12 14:17 13 13 180 160 
Game ncn ccnsvccsas 14 13 18 14 14 16 12 12 19 13 13 180 86159 
eS ee 14 14 18 13 13 19 12 11 16 13 15 180 6158 
BEED 2 bon ccabs enpenp sees 10 14 17 1411 17 15 13 17 14 13 180 155 
SOD No ccsvussvaseesdhes 13 12 17 13 13 18 13 12 16 14 14 180 155 
Pegte. 5: db ccdstncads 11 15 16 14 12 16 13 13 17 1413 180 154 
Wallins .cacsecdsives 9 14 19 14 12 17 12 14 16 10 15 180 152 
Se a 14 121111 1317101219 11 14 180 144 
PE Shieess sentence 12 9 15 14 13 16 12 11 11 13 13 180 137 
DRE ccutcownssnstuoos 911 18 1412141211 16 610 180) §=6:138 
WiBRBBIBI INWUM 180 131 
121217 911 8 71010.... 150 96 
Th 20 26 33 Ol 26. 20 00 00 00 100 4 
33: B6. 36. D GS on ao. cc 00 00 00 80 69 
bat wore etn ele 30 26 
od ipetesine 13 13 30 26 
[ca Esch aetie se Sai anaen 35 24 
Bic bs be beine: v0 15 8 
8. 16 8 


Notes. 


The East End Gun Club, of Toledo, O., entertained Mr. 
Hensler, the well-known crack shot of Michigan, on May 8, and a 
pleasant afternoon of sport was-enjoyed by the twelve men 
present. No. 23 was high gun with 93 out of 100; No. 44 second 
with 91 and Hensler third with 87. The next shoot will be held 
on May 22, and on Decoration Day the club plans to have a big 
tournament. 

Twelve shcoters took part in the regular semi-monthly shoot of 
the Here He Goes Gun Club, of Cincinnati, on May & The 
weather conditions were good, and Geo. Osterfeld headed the list 
with the good score of 45. H. Osterfeld was second with 40. The 
club extends a cordial, invitation to trapshooters to attend their 
shcots, and visitors may feel assured ef a welcome. The next 
shcot will take place on May 22. 

At the Rohrer’s Island Gun Club shoot, fifteen members took 
part in the regular weekly handicap, for the medal on May 11. 
Hanauer and Ballman tied on full scores of 25, and in the shoot- 
off the former won by one target. C. Smyth did excellent work 
at doubles, beating W. E. Kette by a score of 18 to 14 out of 10 
pairs. 





Poughkeepsie Gun Club. 

Poucukerpsiz, N. Y., May 12.—Two new contests were begun 
in this club to-day that should, before they are completed, be- 
come very interesting to those competing, as well as stimulate 
the shooting. 

Mr. H. W. Bissing has donated a medal to be shot for on the 
sliding handicap system, and to-day being the first shoot, all men 
were started at 19yds., and the race fell to Capt. Traver. The 
other prize, 1,000 Peters highest grade shells, donated by H. E. 
Winans, will be shot for weekly until won five times by some 
one, when they become his own. The shell contest will be con- 
ducted on the added break system, the allowances being deter- 
minec from the average taken from last five trophy shoots of 
each competitor. The Bissing medal must be won four times 
by some one man before the contest will close. 

The shell race, although a tie at first between Traver and 
Perkins, was won by Traver. 






Events: PO: B20 6:.¢ 

Targets: 10 15 10 2% 2 2% 10 
Wee Gia oss <scitdss nap secnntcgnensancnecgse 9ll 6 18 2 D.. 
J Rhodes (5) 7983117 19 7 
Res BE. Gi. sk ods de sade sous 9 6 8 17 20 
tk ee 2 See, Mae) 26 
Perkins (5). 9n. BAM .. 
Frank .... sig OS Ne he ee 
Marshall (6)......ccccccsccccscvccsvcccesecse ve - 8421 .. 9 
Cheney (7)....ccccccccccccscccescececsoeces os aoe 9h os 


Event No. 4 was for Bissing medal; No. 5 was for Peters shells, 
and the number in parenthesis shows added breaks. 
*Shot along in event No. 5. 


Norwich Shooting Club, 
Norwicu, Conn.—The Saturday afternoon shoot was held on 


May 7, under favorable conditions, and the following scores were 
made: 


SNANIWER. 





Targets: 2 26 T’l. Targets: 
Amberge okehes cody pap 17 19-36 Nemo 

Geo Brown.......++++ 18 ..—18 Dolbcare .. 
Gales eee 

Aborn 
Tafit 


At the regular weekly shoot held on Saturday afternoon, May 
14, very good scores were made, and the members were pleased 
to have present Mr. Ockford of the New London Gun Club who 
did some fine shooting. It was the first day of the season for 
prize shooting, and the scores for the monthly spoon shoot, at 
20 birds, were as follows: Amberg 14, Aborn 15, Gates 11, Brown 
16, Tafft 15, Olcott 15, Noble 16, Dolbeare 9. For the ammunition 
case, at 10 birds: Amberg 7, Aborn 6, Gates 7, Brown 6, Tafft 
8, Olcott 4, Noble 9, Dolbeare 2. The total scores were as follows: 





Events: 2-2 Bese 
Targets: 50 2 2 
Amberg ........- 30 15 15 21 
Aborn 23 18 16 .. 
Gates ... 2w.. «. 
Brown .... oS ws 

go@22.. 















Enterprise Gun Club, 


McKeesport, Pa.—Appended are the scotes made on out 
grounds in the contest for the Daily News medal, which was 
shot for on April 30, May 7 and 14. The contest was open to 
all sportsmen living within the territory bounded by Glenwood, 
Monessen, Gill Hall, Pitcarn and Scott Haven. The medal to 
be emblematic of the championship of the above district for the 
year of 1904. Each shoot to be at 50 bluerocks, and all con- 
testants to qualify were to shoot in two of the three contests, and 
the one winning two out of the three shoots was to be the winner. 

On April 30 John Hale, of the Duquesne Gun Club, won the 
first shoot on a score of 48. On May 7 Wesley Hale, of the 
Duquesne .Gun Club, and Calhoun, of the home ciub, tied on 
47, and they agreed to let the tie go until May 14, the one 
making the highest score to be awarded the win for May 7. 
On May 14 it rained hard all the afternvon, but the high men 
were there to shoot, and we thought it best to pull it off. Every- 
thing went off satisfactorily and ended in one of the closest 
matches ever shot on our grounds. Jt was undecided up to the 
very last shot. When 36 birds had been shot, Hale, Everett and 
Calhoun were all tied, and in the last 15, Everett and Calhoun 
dropped their 2d bird, and Hale went 15 straight, putting 1 bird 
to the good, and was awarded the medal. Calhoun made 
the highest average and did not win once. 


April 30. May 7. May 14. Total. Av. 
50 150 


Birds: 00 bu 
46 47 44 137 91 13 
46 ee os 45 90 
36 31 + 67 67 
29 33 es 67 67 
32 47 40 124 82 2-3 
42 40 43 125 83 1-3 
48 44 42 130 86 2-3 
39 40 37 116 7713 
36 es 23 td “4 
37 41 39 iy 7913 
41 39 a 38u 380 
35 37 a 72 72 
13 oe ee 13 26 
oa 42 = 42 84 
ee 33 33 66 
ee 34 ot 68 
Smithson ........++++ ee 23 - 23 46 
Stranger ..... eeespenee oe 33 22 6 i) 
Straud ..cccccccccseese ee 38 6 


Gro. W. Matns, Sec’y, 





Intercollegiate Contest. 


CamBripGe, May 15.—This year’s Intercollegiate trapshouting 
tournament was held at Yale’s new grounds, New Haven, on May 
7. On the day before, Harvard met Yale in a dual match. As 
in the Intercollegiate, the teams were composed of five men, each 
man shooting 50 targets trown at unknown angles from expert 
traps, the Sergeant system being used. It was an ideal day for 
shooting, but the traps, owing to their newness, broke a “good 
many birds. Harvard showed much the better form and shot 
consistently throughout. The team broke 220, an average of 88 
per cent., which beats the collegiate record by 6 Yale's score 
was 181. Remick did the best work for Harvard, breaking 47 
out of 50, and Captain Kineon let the Yale team with 43. The in- 
dividual scores follow: 

Harvard. Yale. 


P Bancroft ........++.... 44 Kineon ., 
Capt. ‘1 L Marsalis, Jr.. 44 Borden .... 









J A_Remick.........++++ ° ‘Lhompson - w 
R Foster ... . 4 Sturgis -» 36 
H P Marshall........... 42-220 Hall ..... seveee 32-181 


In the Intercollegiate shoot the following day, Harvard, Prince- 
ton, Pennsylvania and Yale were represented, and Harvard won 
for the third consecutive time, Harvard, 209; Princeton, 199; U. of 
Penn., 189; Yale 186. A stiff wind bothered the shooters. Capt. 
Marsalis of Harvard won the individual championship, breaking 47 
out of 60, which ties the individual record. Foster, of Harvard, and 
Munn, of Princeton, also did well, each breaking 45. Scores: 

Harvard: Marsalis, Capt., 47, Bancroft 39, Marshall 36, Foster 
45, Remick 42; total 209. 

Princeton: Stutesman 43, Archer 35, Gaines 33, Munn 45, Pell 
43; total, 199. 

Pennsylvania: Adams 37, Williams 40, May 41, Longnecker 38, 
Koons 33; total, 186. 

Yale: Hall 27, Thompson 43, Borden 38, Sturgis 38, Kineon 40; 
total, 186. 





Indianapolis Gun Club, 


Inpranaro.is, Ind., May 7.—The scores made at the shoot of the 
Indianapolis Gun Club to-day follow: 


Events: 






E 123 4656789 Shot 
Targets: 25 26 25 25 25 25 252525 at. Broke. 
Dickman ...00..2.2s0e+eee0e 21 18 18 23 19 18 23 19 24 225 183 
Medico .....0.... - 18 18 20 20 20 18 18 23 22 226 177 
BPUMDE incacvannceds . e+ 22 21 19 19 16 22 23 22... 200 «(164 
Oscuro ...... nance nhhs Sh 58 Bh OF nn os bb ice OD 77 
Gregory .....sse00- - 2013 16 202414...... 10 107 
Michaelis ......... «+ 23 22 23 21 212421... ... 175 156 
POET isk ciseiesss bbe - 17 23 23 24 22 24... 2. oe 1500 «104 
AFMSBFONZ .....000000c00000 18-18-17 13 13 1G 2. once. 10 87 
ls ntnbessgeeevecvutvoesces ARIE UE su s5 trea te ke a 
WEED cnasevoqecoegecesss 1) Ee ee Wh ds ae cs 93 
DREN -- cecccecece ceecsneoese Eh OE ED cc 06) cc as 30 ee 7% 7 
DOG . covtensopecee< -- 20 18 22 19 22 23 21 .... 175 14 
Partington ........ eaavanpna 22 21 24 26 212321 .... 25 i157 
NE “soenen peetibecheeraeeee 20192117 16........ 18 93 
SUD icepcumansneanedbens sh 20 22:18 2222... ...... 128 10 
WEES... ncnsnsscstacdsbes anos RD E63 S555 oso 100 72 
a OS TES Be zkss - 21 22 21 2020........ 125 10% 
BOGE sdieioks oodeebesnccceses 21 24 23 22-22 .. 2. ce oe 16 «12 
DEGUED eo eieccsctosneoscoces MB AL sebi-ee: be 20-00 08 60 22 
PROSE 0 bits 9 6bnbn0se BD ee: 6n°48°45-50 06-06 46 26 Bt) 


Ties for Hunter Arms Co. trophy: Dickman, Medico, Michaelis, 
Moller, Moore, Wands. 

Team shoot, 25 targets per man: 

Capt. Williams 13, Parry 22, Michaelis 24, Head 22, Dickman 18, 
Dixon 22, Moore 22, Konstanzer 5; total 148. 

Capt. Morris 11, Partington 25, Tripp 20, Scott 17, Moller 19, 
Medico 18, Wands 19, Armstrong 12; total 141, 








Franklin Gun Club. 


Franklin Furnace, N. J., May 14—The shoot of the Frankliz 
Gun Club to-day resulted in the following scores: Shooting at 
60, Alf. Wright broke 43; Chas, Redimer broke 13 out of 20; 
Ander Wright broke 13 out of 21; Milt Morgan broke 4 out of 
70; John Williams broke 55 out of 76. 





At the tournament of the Du Bois, Pa., Gun Club, May 12 and 
13, Mr. J. S. Fanning made high average for the two days, with 
the excellent score of 350 out of 360. The daily averages were, 
first day: Mr. J. S. Fanning, 175; second, Mr. L. B. Fleming, 173 
out of 180; third, Mr. E. Painter (Kelsey), 169; fourth, Mr. B. J. 
Burgoon, 165. Second day, first, Mr. L. B. Fleming, 176; second, 
Mr. J. S. Fanning, 175; third, Mr. A. Sizer, 171; fourth, Mr. Ed 
Painter, 168, ; 





































May 21, 1904.] 


Excellent Results 
obtained by using 


Agencies of the U. S. Cartridge Co. 


























Wilmington Tournament. 


Tne amateur tournament of the Wawaset Gun Club at Wilming- 
ton, Del., on May 12 and 13, was favored with delightfully pleas- 
ant weather. Both days were clear, warm and comfortable. They 
were the best of the spring time. And good fellowship prevailed. 

The tournament was a success in every particular, There was 
an ample attendance of shooters; indeed, the number of contest- 
ants was quite sufficient to comfortably tax the capacity of the 
two sets of traps, one set expert, Sergeant system, the other a 
Leggett trap. 

There was a crowd of spectators, brave gentlemen and _ fair 
ladies, who each day watched the competition with unabated 
interest. 

The cashier's and scorer’s departments were presided over by 
Messrs. L. D. Thomas and Luther J. Squier, assisted by Mr. J. 
T. Skelley. Each of these gentlemen participated in the com- 
petition also, and therefore it is unnecessary to mention that they 
were very busy men indeed. Mr, Squier, having the handicaps 
and entries to care for, was busy incessantly, and must have ex- 
perienced a sensation of relief when his tournament labors were 
ended. Several of the club members acted betimes as squad 
hustlers, of which the duties were unusually laborious, owing to 
the heedlessness of many of the contestants. Mr. W. M. Foord 
was chief hustler, and shot in the conmpetition also. 

The manufacturers’ agents present were Messrs. T. H. Keller, 
New York; J» A. R. Elliott, Kansas City; J. Mowell Hawkins 
and E. H. Storr, Baltimore; E. D. Fulford, Utica; Luther J. 
Squier, Wilmington. 

The nearby cities were well represented. From Baltimore there 
were the famous shots, Messrs. J. R. Malone, J. W. Chew, Dr. 
Lupus and Lester German. Mr. and Mrs. W. K. Park, of Phila- 
delphia, shot through the programme on the first day, and tied on 
the total result. Mrs. Park’s shooting was watched with much 
interest by the spectators, and the graceful, quick manner in 
which she handled the gun and the edmirable precision with which 
she shot it, evoked much praise. Mr. W. Wagner, of Washing- 
ton, after a practical retirement of two years, was again in the 
competition, and was warmly welcomed. Mr. E. C. Griffith, of 
Pascoag, R. I., famous as a first-class expert, was present, and 
was among the leaders. Media, Pa., was represented by Messrs. 
H. Powell, A. Evans, Pennington and Sweeny. Mr. L. H. 
Schortemeier, of New York’s experts, was among the leaders in 
the competition. The local shooters gave the tournament strong 
support. 

Every courtesy and attention was extended to the visitors. On 
Thursday evening, through the courtesy of the Messrs. duPont, 
a large party of the shooters witnessed an excellent vaudeville 
performance in the Garrick theatre. It was an entertainment most 
thoroughly enjoyed by all the party. 

As a whole, the conditions were favorable for high scores. The 
targets were not thrown hard. The grounds are open and pleas- 
ant. <A large level, green field extends about 200yds. in front of 
the traps, and thus the contestants have a reasonably clear view. 
Yet, aside from the performances of the experts, the scores as a 
rule were below the average. 

A large open tent, well provided with camp-chairs, afforded a 
pleasant place for rest, lunch and refreshments. 

The high averages of the two days were as follows: Mr. J. A. 
R. Elliott, 341; E. C. Griffith, 383; J. M. Hawkins, 329; E. D. 
Fulford, 325. These averages were made on a total of 360 targets. 

There were twelve events each day, each at 15 targets, $1.30 
entrance; $5 added. The totals therefore each day were 180 targts, 
$60 added; entrance, $15.60. The Rose system, ratios, 5, 3, 2, 1, 
governed the division of the moneys. The winnings, therefore, 
were not high, and the losses were correspondingly at a minimum. 
Event 1 on the first. day paid as follows: 15 targets, $3.40; 14 
targets, $2.05; 13 targets, $1.35; 12 targets, 65 cents. Some of the 
events ran more, some less, but the foregoing will convey a fair 
idea of the average purses. The sliding handicap, 16 to 20yds., 
maintained a constant equity. Five per cent. of the net amount 
of the purses was deducted to be divided pro rata among the 
amateurs who did not win their entrance. 


First Day, May 32. 


On the first day sixty-six shooters participated. The feature of 
the competition was the phenomenal shooting done by Mr. J. A. 
R. Elliott. He broke 173 out of 180, over 96 per cent. Of the 
events, one was at i8yds., three at 19yds., and eight at 20yds. He 
made a run of 86. This was an extraordinary performance, and 
so far as we know, it is unequaled. Mr. E, D. Fulford was second 
with 167, an excellent performance also. Mr. E. C. Griffith was 
third with 165, and Mr. L. H. Schortemeier was fourth with 164. 
The weather was clear and pleasant. A stiff breeze from 12 o’clock 
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FOREST AND STREAM; 
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U. S. CARTRIDGES 


( 497-503 Pearl Street, 35-43 Park Street, New York. 
) 114-116 Market Street, San Francisco. 


blew in the faces of the contestants at the firing points, but it soon 
died away to a perfect calm. The scores: 



















Events: 123 465 67 8 9101112 Shot 
Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 15 16 15 15 16 16 15 at. Broke. 
(| ee 13 15 14 16 15 14 16 165 16 16 15 12 180 173 
aes 14 15 13 131213 131313141314 180 160 
Fulford 16 13 15 13 15 14141413 14 180 167 
Squier .. 6 14111214131512141410 180 156 
oe 3 12 16 13 23 11 13 15 14 14 11 180 156 
Banks 16 11 1414111211131314 180 161 
Skelly 6 8 1413 12 11 12 1413 1413 180 160 
Keller 1313 9101310111314 9 180 140 
Griffith 2 15 14 14 16 13 1413 13 1413 180 165 
Schorty 215 141413151415131313 180 164 
P A Brown 211 1011121110121211 9 180 132 
Foord 13 14 11 14 14 13 13 13 13 11 180 157 
OS ee 14 14 14 15 14 13 12 14 12 15 10 Il 180 158 
Burroughs ......... 14.13 15 12 141412 14111315 12 180 169 
Baughman ......... oo a ree 76 55 
Knowlton ......... 141112111214 91312111313 180 145 
Hi W McNeal..... 12 13 15 13 13 14 10 12 10 14138 2 180 151 
Eh at” Sa 9141314 91111 1113121310 180 140 
Malone 15 13 10 12 13 14 12 15 12 1213 14 180 154 
Barnard -» 1312 1312141113 912131013 180 145 
FP J Gallagher...... 918 10 11 12 13 11 1413121411 180 143 
L P Coulbourne... 12101311 8 91214 7121211 180 122 
BEGEAOMEN  cccoccces 12 911 12 10 13 15 12 13 1412 13 180 144 
We ocivews -» 1114101310111314 61112.. 165 126 
NS eee -- 121412 151213 10 1513 12 12 14 180 154 
Richardson . --+- 10 14 1413 14 13 15 14 14 15 11:12 180 159 
W K Park.. --e- 12 14 11 10 11 13 10 12 12 12 13 15 180 145 
Mrs. Park... ---» 131211111315 91011 141412 180 145 
5 BE BR... civces 811 811 8 9111113111210 180 123 
DE Gee ecasscs 8 12111413 121813 9131411 180 143 
Springer ........... 11131113 9111213 12 151213 180 145 
Harvey ..... -e. 12131011 91212 10 11 1413 12 180 139 
Pennington ....... 111313101214 914121311 9 180 141 
a GO <ccccce et Ek en Oe Oe ck ce 04 0c 0s 105 73 
a re _—Tr Oe 2 | Pf > See 120 §=6107 
REUENOD: ciccctcescs Wee Ee as oa Sl 46! wel ah 60 36 


1213 9. 180 128 
141113 180 154 


6 91211 1112 10 10 
5 11 13 14 12 14 14 121 


Melchoir 
Wagner 


10+ 





5 es ae EE a6 eo Se Qik) oacat 60 30 

eee Ter. loser ee 30 24 

ye 10 13 15 12 13 11 12 13:13 13 13 180 149 

15 13 12 15 1413 12 13 12 13 14 180 161 

a ee 141215 1311141381311101315 180 154 
ee WiU412B131381N1.... 135 113 
EE 56. 4 cadadonee ane00 a PE Es we~ an -00 . 60 90 63 
TORE, Fa csbivee ov ws 1413 1114141211141312 150 128 
Little > Ae Oe aie ine bt eda. e's 45 30 
Dee . oy os de ant te ee waives 30 20 
Reilly . <n Oe O oe, BE cer euieés-ne 45 31 
Roser > 8 60 55 
WE ote ia pesuel be Rite Xs 1215111410141113 120 100 
MIE el des Race de’ edad vee 121110 910 91210 120 83 
BOI -sccxcencn, ca Se cow 06-00 Se aes cae se 60 50 
PR kkceseseoe ne euler lace oe 13131214...... 60 52 
Edmondson wey ee Se on ae QR Aa op) <a- xe 45 34 
BE Mavcweécess ich 6d oe a0 <0 15121014 818.. 90 72 
DE idwesice nonsi: ou: ve. We.b0 Sb ice Dae & 90 60 
oases badous ox gat oe ear xy o> OU Kal aelce! «ae 30 14 
SN Siting cg sb O08: 09\'co- Wess “ve oe OS BE ba ce. os! we 30 17 
DONA ive se eee Se He DD D os ck ec 45 27 
RE ian Satta gva align us'ne: ee dees 11 10 13 45 34 
Kendall . Wi tin anaes tee de toe ea was das Oe 30 18 
MEE Fat tneiviwasrsd ‘ae he ce. 46-45 on am ese Ss 60 39 
PEPMENONG. eo cuel cad ‘oe an. sh KS WE ds Wee oe ee 45 36 
J Roberson ... 12 11 13 45 36 





MIG oo sdac acc Eis oe «yc oI! Oe 


Second Day, May 33. 


The day was soft and balmy, a delightful spring day and favor- 
able for good shooting. A breeze blowing from the shooters 
toward the traps tended to depress the targets, and consequently 
the shooting was harder. 

Ir the ninth event the Leggett trap failed to work properly, 
thereby seriously impairing the scores of the back-mark men. 
Owing to the rubber of the trap being worn, the targets failed 
to rotate, and the scores fell off astonishingly. Elliott, who was 
making a great race for the day’s average, suffered most, scoring 
only 10 out of the 15 targets of that event. 

The high averages of the day were: First, Mr. J. Mowell 
Hawkins; second, Messrs. J. A. R. Elliott and E. C. Griffith, tied 
on 168; third, Mr. Luther J. Squier, 164; fourth, Messrs. Edward 
Banks and F. C. Bissett, 160. -Mr. Hawkins made a run of 57 from 
the 20yd. mark. 

About 17,200 targets were used. during the tournament. The 
scores: 


Events: 





1234667 8 910 Shot 
Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 15 16 15 15 15 at. Broke. 

pS ee eee 14 15 14 13 14 15 15 15 10 15 180 168 
ee 14 14 15:15 14 14 16 13 15 14 180 169 
MOTE Cason. cnces 11 14 14 13 14 15 12 14 12 15 180 158 
ee Oe 13 15 13 15 13 14 16 14 12 15 180 164 
OS ee ee 13 14 18 13 14 12 12:15 1411 1: 180 157 
Banks 13 12 13 14 13 14 13 12 14 14 180 ©6160 
13 1411 1412141113 914 180 Wt 
10 10 13 11 1412 1111 10... 150 iit 
. Thomas. ........,.. 1113 8 81212 6 91012 10 =: 101 
Melchoir ~.......... 81014 61410131011 11 186 §=6.:182 
RE fhakes cacuside se RURBBIONU 913 180 §=6142 
Burroughs ........ 131413 1412131215 914 180 «6158 


























McKelvey ......... 15 11 15 14 9 13 13 13 141113 14 180 155 
ees 16 14 16 15 13 14 13 16 12 14 15 13 180 168 
DE nevncsesed 91212121111 91213131112 180 147 
Richardson ........ 12 13 1413 1413 141213121414 180 158 
OE 12 14111313 14141215151113 180 167 
DE ‘cdlescaviekeas 165 14 10 11 14 12 13 12 12 1413 13 180 86153 
Colbourne ......... 10 1213 11131211 91012 811 180 §=6132 
Lupus 13 141118 1412131312111315 180 1% 
Malone - 1013131114 7101313121313 180 142 
Bissett 14 13 1412 15 12 141314141213 180 160 
SOAGO ciceccocgets 11 13 1413 1413141511151214 180 159 
Krewlton ..... --» 121111 13 15 1112 13 14141114 180 150 
CUS. Scctcdscceds 1411 13 1215 11121215111213 180 61 
Wilson ...... - 1214111312131412 14141314 180 156 
Godwin ..... -1BB IUBN $10...... 135 9% 
Seward ....... wee ok Pk ee 60 47 
Worthington - 121313 13131510 1412151413 39180 157 
Springer --° 1212130112121 712111410 180 140 
AG nécccusaincnste 1413 121211141215 814 813 180 146 
ASE ac cactsoaavde 14 91S1L10M SI 9121013 180 132 
TOQUE ccoveces wees au da 9151112 §$1213101012 150 113 
OMNES dey dunde ia ce ta ee os Oe 14 106 S4 
MME scvenenedénee an ee ee av; aa 15 12 105 19 
RE ecadeshasdees_ du ov te ae te 122i ~ 45 33 
PRD suntecdacee’ da te 46 06 be 12 deen 6 52 
OOUOI iccvecscd be 4s ct cs og cs REOERBBRT 90 7 
Townsend ome . ple 30 14 
TRCEEG ‘cecsccecee ac © sa\ie an dé ta eee. ae 75 41 
Chadwick ...<.«0.e« BO SO SE is TB dk DW rece eo iw 90 7 
ee eee 11111310 71011101210.. 150 106 
FRINGED ccccesaccccecs sa 90 06 EB TE Bisa co 0s © ic 75 51 
ree We ae Bs T7T1102W.. pris) 73 
Hartlove .......... Pp yt eee ee ee eee 45 2 
ES cescendene, dade, 60. 4Ri ee deaneten ae ae 45 39 
DENI Ganccadananacae @s-ed amok on aq ae oe 75 58 
BREE ccautuntucceta <a 66. aut ee ; ee 45 38 
IO ecsscee 66 <6 us) oe tn ie weree Oe 3k 60 36 
eb cacaghid. ae 4N aes ehenaied ch. ey aad oe) ot 15 10 
PRE. puvannvewne ka 46, 50 60 8G «eo te es, 00-40 O 15 9 
BE Beutcscccsd de cs ca de ce sk ca a6 es 15 5 
TONE sccenktecatecdsl ab 6d bade aaitle% 15 7 
GUO snncadidudes waise anem a0 30 28 
CI sdcqucewcdge snide te ae ee ee xa % 15 12 
Fay ad 15 il 
MN Sccpucadudadhesedal wwi@e. na Guide! ve. ee ea was ae 15 12 
ie Se re er a ee er es 1b 10 


Minneapolis Gun Club, 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.,—The regular shoot of the Minneapolis 
Gun Club was held at Intercity Park yesterday, and was well at- 
tended, despite the inclement weather. The scores suffered some 
in consequence of the wind, but every one seemed to like it and 
stayed all the way through. There was an entry of twenty-five 
shcoters, and as many more shooters were on hand to get a little 
practice at the traps, to be in readiness for the tournament. The 
club will hold but one more shoot previous to it. 

In the first event of 15 targets, for the Hunters Arms Co. medal, 
Jess won on a straight score. Second event was won on a score 
of 14 out of 15. Third event, Schlitz medal, Jess won; score 24 
out of 25. Paegel medal, O’Brien won; score, 24 out of 25. Club 
badges: Event 5, 20 targets, Morrison won. Expert: Liden won 
Class A, Moulton won Class B. 

The scores follow: 





Events: 12345 Events: 12345 
Ridet 8B. tse cucscs 10 10 13 1818 Marshall, 16....... 2.3... 
Bryant, 18......... 11 8171916 Kennedy, 16....... 12 14 18 19 15 
Dientos, 18........ 13 10181313 Parker, 19......... 8 13 21 16 16 
Meaty Bec deacoccses 12 8161917 O’Brien, 18........ 13 13 23 24 .. 
Johnston, 18....... 11 9131713 Moulten, 18........ 11 10 18 18 17 
Trench, 18......... 10 11 19 2016 Campbell, 16....... .. $1914.. 
Morrison, 20....... 12 12 222118 Smith, 16............ 5 
Wilk, 18. $10 21 2014 Shellbeith, 16 
McKay, 18 12 9212217 Gibson ............. 

Biffton 11 91816 .. Holmes, . 

Jess, 18 . 1512 242113 Mullins, 16 

Gilfillan, 18. - 111219 2016 Gray ......... 

Morris, 17 US Se OE CED “accceccceces of uw cd ae 2 
Mrs Johnston, 16. 10 11 17 16 13 





Ossining Gun Club, 


Osstninc, N. Y., May 14.—The scores herewith were made at 
the regular practice shoot of the Ossining Gun Club, May 14. 

We shot over expert traps to-day for the first time since they 
were purchased, over two years ago. From letters of inquiry, we 
have received regarding our Decoration Day shoot, we are ex- 
pecting a large attendance. No. 6 from 18yds. 


Events: 1234667 Events: 1234667 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 25 10 Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 25 10 
A B Ceca 9 8 810 917 9 Brandreth .: ...... 710%.. 
ee tS 9 T.OR €  Stsatton ....56. 558 4614.. 
pe 10474 621 9 





Rochester Rod and Gun Club. 


Rocnester, N. Y., May 11.—Mr. Thomas F. Adkin unsuccess- 
fvlly defended his title to the Monroe County Championship 
diamond medal to-day. Mr. George Borst was the challenger. 
Newton was the winner. The scores of the contest, follow: 


Newton «....5:.. 2422 2422-92 Watson ;..2%.2.... 21.19 21 15—76 
ME a censaucesn 21 21 20 21-83 White ........... 20 17 19 19-78 
Borst ...ceceesee+ 20 21 20 21—82 =x 
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Du Bois Tournament. 


Du Bors, Pa., May 14.—Under very favorable conditions, as re- 
gards the weather, and making of good scores, the Du Bois, Pa., 
Gun Club held their first clay pigeon tournament of this year, on 
the fair grounds. The attendance was not up to expectations, as 
only twenty-one shooters faced the traps each day. 

The Du Bois Gun Club will also hold another tournament this 
September, and will have as special attraction, $200 added money. 

The trade was represented by Jack Fanning and H. P. Fessen- 
cen. High average for the first day went to Jack Fanning, break- 
ing 17% out of 180. Second average went to_L. B. Fleming, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., with 173. Third, Mr. Ed. Painter (Kelsey), of 
Pittsburg, Pa., with 169, and fourth, Mr. B. J. Burgoon, 165. 

High average second day, L. B. Fleming, 176 out of 180; second 
average, Jack Fanning, with 175; third, Mr. A. Sizer, 171; fourth, 
Mr. Ed. Painter, with 168. : 

High average for the two days was made by Jack Fanning, 
scoring 350 out of 360; second, L. B. Fleming, 349; third Mr. 
Painter, 337, and fourth, Mr. A. Sizer, with 331. 

Jack Fanning made a run of 60 the first day, and 112 the second 
day. Mr. L. B. Fleming made a run of 87 the second day. 


First Day, May 12. 





Events: 12345678910 
Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 25 Broke 
Paming....tbes~... oo Guia oe 14 20 15 201419 142015 24 175 
Oe eS 14 20 13 19 14 2015191425 173 
Ed Painter ........ icuincsn chee’ 12 19 14 20 15 18 15 20 13 2 169 
B J Mergo0d ices <. . cicnttben 1419 1418141911181424 16 
OEE ocibeshscdectsseue 12 18 14171219151915 23 164 
EER: <barsocies piste «weil 12 18 15 191418101915 24 164 
ie Tihs tink ntinineb pipes sien Kamil 13 18 15 19 14 18 14 15 13 21 160 
i Ra ae ee 1419 18 19131711171421 158 
E>. BP ERs cvenvetsvbntectsaess 12 19 14 17 14 18 12 18 12 22 158 
8 SS eee et 13 18 14 16 12 17 12 18 15 23 158 
ct OEE snncnnmnconsbon tue 13 18 13 16 13 171418 9 2 154 
EG co nsuish in khibibenaat 14 15 13 1813 1813 1412 23 158 
. W Quinn - 14171415 131512 201221 1583 
J D Connelly 13 18 1017 11 19 717 13 22 147 
J A Stoops...... --- 1218 10 15 141712141222 = 147 
ih. Se. »omonsoanenanee 10 18 11 17 14 15 11 16 13 21 146 
De Css caceS¥iccducoucnst 13 16 9 16 13 15 14 15 12 22 145 
Be GRR ssw cnbscbbosenepscbes 12 13 10 17 10 14 10 15 10 6 117 
5. ORE ocngicdkéeptoniose=s ie oo oe oo 1117 12 13:13 19 85 
A W _Burnham................+ ae 13 
F WE POOR. ob ksccscsseices 1413 131913 1712131419 147 
Second Day, May 33. 
Events: 123465678 910 
Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 25 ~Broke. 
Re 14 20 14 20 15 20 15 19 14 25 176 
© DORN onccckicbiccsccsuscee 15 20 15 20 15 19 15 18 15 23 175 
PAT cdohicoccbiucesbeaskswoul 14 19 14 18 13 20 15 20 13 25 171 
fo ao 13 18 15 19 15 19 14 19 13 23 168 
SF! TORII. .vccccccsnseccecce 13 17 12 20 14 18 15 20 15 23 167 
SE SED  Miccncsbscbocbccbscasel 14 18 15 16 15 20 14 15 15 24 165 
ey eR cen dootncscéicenkeah 1417 1418 131713191423 162 
5. EP Ras cn cchobvcvesecenseste 14.18 14 16 14 17 13 19 14 23 162 
RO SS eee Se 13 19 15 18131813 151424 162 
© dMGOO, wn deb cabvaccesccues 15 18 12 17 12 20 13 16 13 22 158 
J D Connelly.........ccccccccces 14 20 13 15 14 15 13 17 12 21 154 
Be BEC ac cécccdesenctncs 10 15 15 15 13 16 14 17 13 21 149 
Tt, Mt AE os onnesoeopanee cabs 13 18 13 11 14 18 14 17 13 19 150 


--- 11171319101611181120 146 


J W Pontefract.. 
i ... 121513 16131510171220 143 


lL. W Quinn...... 





FREE,» cinccvccsuvopesven 13 20 13 20 15 16 13 16 13 .. 139 
JF B Graham... ..ccccccccccccee 121913151013 ........ 82 
oe IR. ds évatweks scbvsbaubeh. So. sm op on. ah 18 12 18 11 22 81 
D. CARROMRRE 00c ccccccccvescnscede. 20 12 9161210 9...... 68 
DERE. 00 env onbnnbocnesonss ke reer EY 62 
A W Burnham..............0+- Et EE UB ch dees ob bs. 0b. 90 40 

H. P. F 


Boston Gun Club. 


SosToN, Mass., May 11.—Shooters of all sorts and sizes at I6yds. 
to 21, attended in a delegation to-day to end the Boston Gun 
Club spring prize series in as fitting a manner as possible. Such 
a day as it was, too, with thermometer up in the 70s and most of 
the time no wind to speak of, making conditions that every one 
was satisfied with, and giving a fine chance to make very credita- 
ble scores. Some 19 straight scores were made, the largest num- 
ber that has ever been made on these grounds in an afternoon’s 
shcot. 

Frank easily lead on the prize match, and while high per- 
centage on the 70 targets shot at, had to allow the old reliable 
Tozier to walk away with high average on programme events. 
Worthing, of Brockton, also suffered in this way, though making 
high run of breaks for the afternoon. C. P. Blinn’s new pigeon 
gun turned out to be just as good a shooter as a looker, and in 
C. P.’s hands will bear watching in the future; .838 per cent. is not 
half bad for a new gun, and a 90 per cent. tune is now on the 
list and expected at any time, preferably sooner than later. F. H. 
Owen, the new recruit from the Boston A. A., bids fair to make 
his side partner, Blinn, hustle in future events. All day next 
Wednesday and lots of straight scores are promised by these 
two. Owen came out with a big story and quite took the wind out 
of every one’s sails by stating that he had just broken 269 
straight. It did not take long, however, to recover equilibrium, 
as it turned out to be a pipe dream, and no cause for alarm. 

Finals of the series ending to-day found John Bell, the ex- 
Harvardite, in first position, with a lead of 4 targets over second 
position, a lead safe enough for any one, though Frank cut it 
dewn all he could and moved in ahead of Griffiths on ranking, 


BAKER SPECIAL PARAGONS. 


Strictly high grade. Built to order at regular prices. $60, $75, $200 
and up. Carefully fitted and highly finished. 
long established record for hard shooting and great durability. 


Send for FREE QUARTERLY ‘and 1904 booklet fully describing all grades. 


BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., 


Cer. Liberty & Sohoe! Sts., BATAVIA, N. Y. 


‘FOREST AND STREAM. 


having attended the larger number of shoots. Fourth and fifth 
also ended in a tie; Roy and Kirkwood tying up on the last shoot. 
Capt.. Woodruff finished sixth, somewhat lower than usual, but 
as the summer series ‘starts in, it will be another story, a new 
gun being on the way, and with loads to match, no such thing 
as low scores from now on. Burns and Blinn followed seventh 
and eighth positions, the latter not allowing himself any chance 
to improve, only shooting the six scores and not throwing out 
any. Burns was a trifle more fortunate, having the chance to 
throw out a previous 16, and gaining 5 points with his 21 of to-day. 

The team match ended as predicted, Frank and Bell making a 
runaway match of it the last few shoots. 




















Targets: 10 15 1010 151010151010 = Av. 
DOME EE. . cockbanceiotcesselnas 912 8101410.... os -900 
BE, 2S ne cht enuanedidyivbevtl’ $813 810 9 8 714 910 .83%4 
oe Se eee 813101012 9 913.... 884 
EN SP Sr ee 711 7 812 9 81510 8 -826 
IE BT icnketdckncoecesdes 813 6 914 7 71310 9 834 
NE A a re 911 9 911 9 913 8.. -838 
SS ees re 71310 812 87997 -782 
ROBERT, TE 8s Lp codsbanccdavtevdnakh 813 810101012 910.. 868 
Murdock, 16 BD xc.co've -787 
Woodruff, 17 6-7-3 7... .657 
BO, BB. ave ceSecencensscegesseves 09. ef cm e670 -700 
SS eee ere ae TOS vy:08 -768 
Muldown, 16 61015.... -850 
TT S Be an os 816 
Dickey, 21 ... 8 71110 8 .770 
MEET TID éthe cece a ee a 
SE. TE. abidecocchibEbdcccccccsta he ce ce 00 60 catetiee os 5 -500 

Prize match, distance handicap: 
mrenk, S0...4i0:.cgeewsvenes des eee sownqes 1111111111011111111111111—24 
eerie, WE ie cdgnncccgainn oCtNERAS cons cces 1110111111111111011111110—22 
WGN, BG cc ccnsnngaconseveasesteones *1011111110111101111101111—21 
POSTE, BB oc co ccccccvccescvenessncencsogpees 1111111111010011111111011—21 
MOE, «BD occ0cs cenanesesscnvebescseve 1111111011111111100011111—21 
eS eR Te ee en 1111111101111000111111111—20 
Owen, 16 ... . .1111011101011111101011111—20 
Oe, 20, 5053 Goo cke . -0110110111111011110111111—20 
Tozier, 16 ..... detsbchaediceeheetekoyeune 1001101011111011111111111—20 
ee Pe 11111011110100€1111101011—18 
Golele: 360s, porasincsveS ereesestoerocepenl 0111111111111011100010110—18 
ENGL OE cc cccs Cs pcbopyeepoactesscrces 1100101111110111011001111—18 
DG, ED neve co cccccveccaveccbavswpbione . -L110001000111111110111011—17 
Woedrall, 27. cciccovevccecsacvcencesecacons 1001101111010010110101110—15 

Team match: 10 15-35 2 $52 
Muldown Bs 2 OY a veneun chebdancs 
OEE: socnvecsese 8 12-20-45 Woodruff . 7 8—16—38 
eS .-10 12—22 Blinn 9 13—22 
Kirkwood .. 713—20—42 Owen .. 7 9-16—38 
SG | bocvees tyres -. 714-21 
BE cecccpreveses 7 11—18—39 : 

Prize match, best six scores during season; distance handicap: 
aie. nuh er acecpeosenheccstukueanes 2 24 24 22 21 2 136 
Frank, 18 . 24 23 22 21 21 21 ~~ 132 
Griffiths, 19 2 23 22 22 21 20 132 
Roy, 19 .. 23 22 21 20 19 19 124 
Kirkwood, 24 22 21 21 19 17 124 
Woodruff, i7 .. . 21 20 20 20 19 19 119 
Burns, 16 ..... ... 21 20 18 17 16 16 108 
PS TE concedes + denpnkupebeskanases 20 20 19 17 16 13) «16 


Final score in team match: Frank and Bell, 21 points; Roy 
and Woodruff, 8; Climax and Rule, 5 


‘IN NEW JERSEY. 


South Side Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., May 14.—The shoot for the automobile was the 
main event, and was well contested. Hendrickson was high with 
94. He was closely pressed by Piercy and Bissett, each with 
93. In the professional competition for the cup,. J. A. R. Elliott 
was high with 93. The weather was delightfully pleasant. The 
scores, entries and reentries, follow: 















Piercy: ..c.s esse 20 w 23 28 2124-91 22 24 23 24-93 
Bissett  shecane bee l7 w 21 w 24 24 23 22—93 
Mt Ue cas<sDbaspnet 25 20 22 23-90 23w 
Emanas ......... 318. 2 2 2 20-s7 22 24 23 220 
J E Thropp ..... 1216 w 14 2 
Grant pe Sesined 22 21 19 19—81 20 19 18 24—81 22 22 22 18—84 
Cole ..... Sete 2 2 5 21 22 23 21—87 20 21 20 w 
Taylor 211619 20-76 221318 w 
Herrington 20 21 17 w 23 20 21 18—82 
srigham 18 w 
F Stephenson.... 20 20 w 22 22 20 20—84 23 20 22 23—88 
Hendrickson .... 22 21 w 20 w 22 22 21 w 
Colquitt 19 24 22-84 22 17 20 23—8 = = 22 22—89 
y eee 
Brigham 20 w 21 w 
E C Griffith .... = s . ots 

A R Elliott .. 2 2 
eae wees B 24 23 23 w 23 22 20 w 
Morrison os 15 S—64 
Hendrickson w 21 22 w. 22 24 24 24-94 
TEED os enecn 3 18 . , 
ee aa 23 22 24 23-92 
Brigham ........ 23 w L 23.22 23 w 
Grinnell, Jr 9—70 8 18 .8 13—47 : 
CGEE coke Scvscd 15 13 w 21 w 16. w 
Schneider ......: . . = = 

ee > eer 21 16 23—7 

eee. eet rns 191722 21-79 22 2217 21-82 19:17 21 AT 


O Von Lengerke 18 21 19 23—81 





C E Eichhoff.... 16 13 12 19—60 i liw 
F W. Ebriich.... 16 21.19 21—77 

R Merrill..... 15 21.16 18—70 
é Lorett .......s 16 21 w 21 w 23 l7 w 
Garvin .......+++ 15 12 w 15 w ; 16 w 
Emanns .....--+-+ 23 24 21 24—92 
F B Stephenson. 23 25 22 24—94 
Piercy ........0+ 24 2224 22-92 22w 
Brigham “ 20 w 22 w 
Bissett ..\....0000 21 w 33 B3w 


Baker guns have a 






Price, 50 cents. 


MY TRAP SCORES 


A pocket trap score book, containing 50 pages of score sheets and 
the Interstate Assoc iation Rules for target and live bird shooting, and 
for shooting under the Sergeant System. The cover bears the title 
“ My Trap Scores,” and the pages, in number and form, are arranged 
to make a complete record of the shooter’s doings at the traps. The 
pages are ruled to make a record of the place, date, weather condi- 
tions, number of traps, number of shooters, gun and load used, events, 
etc. The score sheets are ruled for 25 targets. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 546 Broadway, New York. 


[May 21, 1904. 


2p. gocceeccoseces 2% 21 23 w 
| eccccceee 2002021 w 
Brigham ........ - 2w 
ees «+. 22 22 16 21-81 
DD sassccte 20 w 
Hendrickson .... 23 23 20 w 

errington ...... 21 22 17 21—81 

MD ccvescccccs 1b w 2lw 


Montclair Gun Club, 


Montclair, N. N., May 14—Twenty members were present to- 
day at the regular Saturday shoot. Event No. 1 was for practice 
only. Event No. 2, 25 targets, unknown traps, unknown angles, 
was won by Mr. Geo. F. Howard with a straight score of 25; 

tize, a very handsome field glass. Event No. 3, 10 targets and 

igh and straightaway was tied for by Messrs. Kendall and 
Gunther, each scoring nine breaks. On the miss and out Kendall 
fell out at the fifth round. On the sixth round, both Gunther and 
Wheeler failed to score, but on the ninth round, Gunther fell down, 
Wheeler scored, thus winning a very handsome pearl-handled 
pocket knife. 

Events 5 and 6 applied on the Parker gun contest, Messrs. 
Cockefair and Wheeler each breaking 43 out of a possible 50. 

Event No. 4 was betweent teams of 8 men each, 15 targets, 
Mr. Kendall’s team winning over Mr. Babcock’s by 9 points. 





Events: 1234656 Events: 1234656 

Targets: 25 25 10 15 25 25 Targets: 25 25 10 15 25 25 
C Kendall ..... 1920 9 91521 Geo. Batten ...... o-3 35... 
W Soverel ....1724 811.... Crane ......... .. 21 610.. 

P Allan ce ce os ce © EROMOWRY ..ccce ce wB¢é8... 
Wheeler 91422 21 Howard ......«.. a be. ee be 
WEISS occcaheené -- Dr. Latham yaar ok» 
Babcock 8 ll Holzderber - 10 21 15 
ush ..... 7 6 - enson .... 7 21116.. 
Winslow 3 7 Dr. Chetterlin; -ill e 
Gunther ee oct, 2s ENON, 600s: ceo. v0. dies ts 

Cockefair . 5 12 2221 Dr. Foster .... 14 





E. Winstow, Sec’y. 





Coleman—Cooper, 

Mananoy City, Pa., May 14.—The match between Messrs. Fred 
Coleman, of Philadelphia, and Fen Cooper, of Mahanoy City, 
took place to-day. It has been pending during some weeks past. 
The conditions were 50 trained birds each, 2lyds. rise, 60yds. 
boundary, gun below the elbow, use of one barrel. One thousand 
people paid 50 cents each to witness the match. The birds were 
very fast, and a strong wind added to the difficulties of the 
shooting. Mr. Frank E. Butler, a representative of the U. M. C. 
Co., acted as referee, and gave perfect satisfaction. Following 
is the official score: 

Fen Cooper ..... 11001111111101011111191111011101111111111111111010—42 
F. Coleman ..... 400010001001111119101111111101111011111111101111110—45 

After the match Cooper, in a conversation with Coleman ex- 
pressed his willingness for a return match, and no doubt another 
shoot will be arranged in the near future. Coleman and Cooper 
are also open to meet any two men in the country in the same 
kind of a live-bird contest. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Redeced Rates to Atlantic City. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Accouat Meetings American Medical 
Association and American Academy of Medicine. 


For the benefit of those desiring to attend the meeting of the 
American Medical Association, at Atlantic City, June 7 to 10, 
and the session of the American Academy of Medicine, at the 
same place, June 4 and 6, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will sell excursion tickets to Atlantic City from all stations on its 
lines west of Downington and Avondale, north of Parker Ford, 
sovth of Newark and Porter, Del., and north and east of Trenton, 
Windsor and Toms River, J., exclusive, at rate of single fare 
plus $1 for the round trip. Tickets will be sold June 1, 2, 3, 5 
and 6, good returning, leaving Atlantic City June 4 to 13, in- 
clusive. Tickets will be good to stop over at Philadelphia on 
going trip within limit of Jane 6, and at Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more, on return trip within the final limit on deposit at stop-over 

int. All tickets must be deposited immediately on arrival at 

orris Guards’ Armory, 12 South New York avenue, Atlantic 
City. Regular excursion tickets at usual rates will be sold from 
the points named above and from all intermediate points to At- 
lantic City. 











The booklet entitled “Summer Homes Among the Mountain3 
on the New York, Ontario & Western” covers Sullivan and 
Ulster counties, New York, two of the best trout fishing coun- 
ties in the: State, and so acessible that by a single night’s ab- 
sence from New York one can have a full day's fishing. It con- 
tains many pictures and two maps. The booklet will be sent on 
application by Mr. J. C. Anderson, G. P. A., 56 Beaver street, 
New York. 


“Fishing On the Picturesque Erie” is the title of a profusely il- 
lustrated booklet, issued by the Passenger Department of the 
Erie Railroad Company, New York. Most New York anglers 
know of waters reached only by the Erie, yielding fish, whether 
trout, bass, pike, perch or pickerel, and that these waters are not 
tar trom the great hot city we are all so eager to escape from. 
Send for the booklet to D. W. Cooke, G. P. A., 21 Cortlandt 
street, New York. 


As shown by their advertisement on another page, Messrs. 
Witchell, Sons & Co., Ltd., Detroit, Mich., have something new 
in vacation shoes. This firm is famous among the trade 5 its 
various footwear specialties. Its goods are high grade only, and 
commend themselves to the men and women who desire the best 
.in sporting, outing or athletic footwear. 


The Banger & Aroostook Railroad are now running through 
sleeping cars between Boston, Mass., and Greenville (Moosehead 
Lake, Maine). ‘This car is attached to train leaving Boston at 
7:40 P. M., and to that leaving Greenville at 3:25 P. M. 

















Bound in leather, 
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RECENT (C, KILLINGS. 


O. N. Ford won the Iowa Target Lettie et and A. P. McDowell the Iowa Diamond 
Badge at Spirit Lake, May 13th, with U. M. C. Nitro Club and Arrow Shells. 


Fred Coleman, at Mahanoy City, Pa. May ee before a large crowd, 


WON WITH U. M. C. SHELLS, 


the Pennsylvania State Bird Championship, score 45 - 50. 


J. L. Head won the Decatur and Hebron shoots on the rith and 14th, with scores of 
94 per cent. and 93 per cent. 


At Memphis, Tenn., E. Brady won by a score of 94 per cent. Mr. Brady and a majority 
of the contestants used U. M. C. Shells. 


The Nebraska State Championship was recently won by Wm. Townsend, who missed but 
one target. 


V. M. C. Quality is just V. M. C. Quality—no adjectives necessary. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


Agency, 313 Broadway, New York. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND IOWA IN LINE 


It isn’t -hard to be convinced of things when you have the proof before your eyes. No clearer demonstration of the superiority of 
Winchester Factory Loaded “Leader” Shells is needed than the one found in the record of the two important tournaments held in 
Pennsylvania and Iowa. At the Pennsylvania State Shoot at York on May 18th, high expert average was won by J. A. R. Elliott 
who broke 520 targets out of 535. He missed but two targets out of the last roo. J. M. Hawkins was third in the same class; 
while among the amateurs A. B. Richardson was second. In the Iowa State Shoot, held at Spirit Lake, May 11-13, Fred Gilbert won 
the best general expert average for the two-days’ shooting, and W. R. Crosby was second. The high amateur average was won by 
C. M. Powers, with R. Kline third. John Petersen, of Randall, Iowa, won the “Smith Cup,” he being the only man out of 15 
entries who made a straight score of 20 targets. The “President’s Cup’? went to W. R. Crosby on a score of 48 out of 50, at 22 
yards. All of these men used Winchester Factory Loaded “Leader’’ Shells and Elliott and Hawkins Winchester Repeating Shot- 
guns also. Think this over if you are planning to go to the Grand American Handicap and be sure to shoot 


WINCHESTER 


FACTORY LOADED SHELLS 









i FOREST AND STREAM. 


THE ROBERTS SAFETY LAUNCH AND YAGHT BOILER. cost sadren: 2 tgteiy $28, SAN. Salm. corsa 


THE ROBERTS SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER CO., 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Ghe PNEUMATIC MATTRESS and CUSHION CO. 


Maautacturers'of AIR MATTRESSES AND CUSHIONS for Homes, Camp<, a Hotels, 

Carriages, Automobiles, Office Chairs, levalid Chairs, Yachts, Steamers. Canoes, Skiffs. 
Factory at«Reading, Mass. Send for Catalogue D. 2 & 3 South St., New York, U. S. 
NN 

EASIER TO ROW ABSOLY « TELY SAFE Mullins Galvanized 


Pleasure 
Practical 




























Naval Architects and Brokers. 


A. 






ARTHUR BINNEY, 


(Formerly Stzwart & Birney. ) 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 





Building, Kilb: y Street, BOSTON, MASS. . inane | 
Cable Address, * e Designer * Boston. fort. The modern row boat for pleasuse, safety and durability. 
B. B. CROWNINSHIELD. 6 at aeanatngg apagmaaeieaeeall | 
iL. A. CHASE. R. C. SIMPSON. 


| 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS, 
YACHT and SHIP BROKERS. 
42 Broadway, New York. 


131 State St., Boston. 
Telephones. Cable addresses, “Pirate.” 


Cable, “‘Burgess,’’ Boston. Telephone, 4870 Main. 


BURGESS & PACKARD, 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, 


131 State St., Room 330, Boston, Mass. 
Successors TO HOLLIS BURGESS. 


YACHT AND SHIP BROKERS, 


MARINE INSURANCE. 


VESSELS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
DESIGNED, CHARTERED, AND SOLD. | 


AUTO BOATS. 


R. B. TAFT, Brokerage and Insurance. | 


The Famous Barnegat Sneak Box. 


Why not have a boat built where the Boat, Sail and Rig are all built under one 
roof, and where you can have it built from = ideas as well as my own. 
build Barnegat Sneak Boxes from 12 ft. up. and ma 
teed. Send your description and ask for —-S 


J H. PERR:NE, - + BARNEGAT, N. J. 








| A Sportman’s 
Boat Price $20—Crated on cars Salem 


ene ae Geeks oe ee eee. 
eS i. No repairs. for handsome free book. = 
FRANK BOWNE JONES, [fbx deo Saas as ene, Otte 


YACHT AGENT, 
29 Broadway, - New York. 


meant eibianl y= Bee Tae. Tee MAIN REQUISITE = t8*a"tterecr exaine.. 
i. | THE HASBROUCK MOTOR 


The Ball-bearing Oarlock 
A device that will do for th Solves the problem. See records of boats equipped with a 16 H. P. Hasbrouck Engine: 
aie Siecle gow The Loon, 36 ft.; speed, 13% miles per hour. Scout, 30 ft.; speed, 16% miles per hour. 
Reliance, 37 ft.; ‘speed, 14 miles per hour. Mystic, 35 ft , ran from Execution Li te to Race 
Cricket, 35 ft.; speed, 16 miles per hour. ock Light, about 100 miles, in 6% 
We will duplicate and guarantee speed—not for 1,700 feet, but for 50 miles. (Send tor ‘ont booklet). 


THE HASBROUCK MOTO WORKS, Inc.. West Mystic, Conn. 


MARINE GLUE. 


Do not be deceived by cheap imitations. The-slight difference in cost between the BEST 
and the cheapest is nothing c:mpared with the ccst of doing the work over again. 
Therefore use 


JEFFREY’S MARINE YACHT GLUE. 
L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, # s# 152 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


LILJEGREN & CLARK, 











cont what the ball-bearing did for 
sili “N auny ounce of energy 
utili No clanking or squeak- 


“ease fishi 
m™ Furnished for cites ta tight or loose 
(J oars. Write for descriptive circu- 

lar and prices. 


T. H. Garrett. Jr., Auburn, N.Y. 






NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. YACHT BROKERS. 
High Speed Work a Specialty. 


45 Broadway, New York. 





' St. Lawrence River Skiffs and Canoes. 


Built of Cedar. All Boats Guaranteed. 
Send stamp for catalogue. 


WILBUR & WHEELOCK, - Clayton, N. Y. 





AUTO-BOATS—Fastest in the world—also Cruisers. 
































Standard Boat Co, H Newtoa Whittelsey, Naval Architect and General Manager, Long island City, N.Y. 
OTT 

















SMALL YACHT 
CONSTRUCTION an RIGGING. 























Men I Have Fished With. 


By Fred Mather. A handsome volume, print- 
ed on laid paper, bound in green and gold, and 
illustrated with a new portrait of Mr. Mather 












and with rtraits of the “men” of whom he 
by so —— ‘Sia P The oo ees chapter, 
A Christmas capital 


for this time 7 year. re Pectpallt $2. 
FOREST AND sraniel PUB. CO. 


SAM LOVEL’S CAMPS 


A Sequel to “Uncte Lisha’s Shop.” By Rowland 
E. Robinson. Cloth. Price, $L 


FORESI AND STREAM PUB. CO. 











A Practical Cook Book for Canoeists, Corinthian Sailors and Outers. 
By SENECA. Cloth, 96 pages. © PRICE, $1. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 










2, 





MULLINS “Get There” Steel Duck Boat | 


FOR NiJ4 SPEED BOATS | ful 


The author has taken two d. ‘Bean desig ow fine ie boats whe are fly adapted 
and the other 
apn ms a cruising et waterline. eek ranean which ave Dally ot 


CANOE AND CAMP COOKERY. 





Yachting Goods. 
" YACHT 


REGISTERS 
and we think that 
you will agree with 
us in saying the 


ALMY 
BOILER 


is the 


FAVORITE BOILER 


with yachtsmen. 









ALMY WATER TUBE SOILER Co. 


Providence, R. ! 





DAN KIDNEY & SOM, WEST DE PERE, WIS, 





Id { fine Pleasure and Hu 
— Gasoline Launches, Small 


Send for Catalogue. 
BLISS BROTHERS, 


170 Commercial St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MARINE 
HARDWARE. 


Yacht and Launch Fit 
tings a Specialty. 











CANOES AND ROWBOATS. 


Canvas-covered, built of cedar—light, ao eon peace 
Made of best materials by skilful 

Styles for all purpeses; wide range of sizes and prices. 

Send row for free illustrated catalogue. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 9 Middle St., 01d Town, Me. 


Has No Equal 


as a finish for yachts 
canoes, and exposed 
woodwork. Dries 
quickly, and wears 
wonderfully without 
turning white. Used 
onVigilant, Defender 
and Columbia in 
America Cup Races. 
Write for testimonials and price lists. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY, 


Chicago. New York. 


Yacht and Boat Sailing. 


By Dixon Kemp, Associate Institute of Naval 
Architects. Price, $12. 


This edition has been largely re-written, and 
contains a great number of new subjects, and the 
lines of many boats never before published, the 
total puneer of plates exceeding 100, beside more 
than cuts in the text. Contents: Select- 
ing a Yacht. Examination of the Yacht. Build- 
ing a Yacht. Equipment of the Yacht. See 
ship, The Management of Open Boa 
General Management of a Yacht. The Rules of 
the Yacht Racing Association. Yacht 
Boos, 6 a Yacht in a Match. 
enter 















(TRADE MARK.) 





ili: 
Sailing Boats. Belfast coaae* Waa. 
Bay, ingstown Boats. 
Itchen Boats. Falmouth 


Types of Sailing Vesse 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 







OvVeRHAUL YOUR CANOE 
or: the season begins, and be sure to protect 


A varnish Soatenee Se vestie the eames water 
and excessive changes of 


ture. Write for Varnish Booklet. — 


EOWARO © etre eS COMPANY, ! 
pigs Nag 


| 
SPAR COATING | 


48. Beenie? New York. 
69 Market St., Chicage, Iti, 


; 





eens 





